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He's BEEN delivering the goods for 
you and the folks next door for years. 
The lumber, stone, metal, glass of 
which homes are built; the furniture 
that goes into them; the clothing you 
wear; the food you eat; the things you 
sell—all are part of the cargo he carries. 


There’s hardly a thing you use that 


somewhere along the line—from farm 
to market, factory to warehouse or 
store to you—is not delivered by a 
truck driver. 

Today he’s got another even bigger 
job to do—delivering the goods for 
Uncle Sam. Thevast defense production 
program calls for the constant move- 
ment of raw materials, parts and fin- 
ished products. It has placed a tremen- 
dous burden upon the country’s trans- 
portation facilities. In some sections 
new factories—whole new towns— 





Delivering the goods for Uncle Sam 


have sprung up in areas not served by 
other means of transportation, and their 
very existence depends upon the fleets 
of trucks and buses that serve them. 

The trucking industry to a man is 
rolling up its sleeves. It is preparing 
to carry more tons more miles, and to 
carry them more quickly, more eco- 
nomically than ever before. 

Ethyl is privileged to help in this 
vital work in three important ways: 
First, through our products—anti- 
knock fluids containing tetraethyl lead 
whichare used by oil refiners to improve 
gasoline. Higher anti-knock 
gasoline leads to improve- 
ments in engine power and 
efficiency, savings in weight 
per horsepower and gains in 
performance. Second, through 
our laboratoriesin Detroitand 





San Bernardino, we work with the tech- 
nologists of both the automotive and 
petroleum industries in coordinated re- 
search programs and contribute the 
results of our own tests with fuels and 
engines. Third, through our field engi- 
neers, who assist commercial operators 
in taking advantage of the latest fuel 
and engine developments. 

We welcome every opportunity to co- 
operate with technologists in every field 
of automotive development and use and 
extend to them an invitation to avail 


themselves of our research facilities. 
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5000-fon jaws can’t chew 


this rubber 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


I's rubber that feels like rock—but 
flows like jelly. It must stand a 
squeeze of five thousand tons. It must 
be so elastic it pushes back against this 
ptessure like a spring. Press manufac- 
turers needed such rubber for a new, 
faster method of making some of the 
35,000 metal parts for airplanes being 
tushed out today. 


When the iron jaws of the press 
close, the push behind them equals 
the weight of a 15-story building. 
Dies with sheet metal over them are 
Squeezed down into the rubber block. 
The rubber is so firm that it feels 


solid and hard, and so strong that it 
forces the sheet metal around the dies, 
into their exact shape. 


It must stand this not only once but 
again and again, day after day, without 
being chewed to pieces —a different 
type of rubber from any ever made 
before. Could such rubber be fur- 
nished ? 


B. F. Goodrich not only worked out 
the proper type of compound but sev- 
eral different variations of it to adapt 
it to the special problems of different 
press manufacturers. It’s one more 
contribution to faster production but 


it’s still not unusual, for Goodrich 
improvement in rubber is a steady proc- 
ess applied continuously, year after 
year, to all sorts of products. Not only 
new products but the rubber hose, 
V-belts, conveyor belts and hundreds 
of other things you buy from B. F. 
Goodrich today can be expected to be 
better than those you bought even last 
year, because of this never-ending pro- 
gram of research The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Goods Division, 
Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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SPEEDING TEXTILES 
FOR DEFENSE 


These most recent “new 
departures” mean. faster 
production of clothing and other fabrics for the military 
... because they assure higher machine speeds, less 
maintenance expense and an end to lubrication troubles. 
Thus, they contribute to the comfort and health of our 


citizen soldiers —these textile machinery bearings of 
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LETTERS 


Duesenberg’s Flying Fort 


In the Oct. 20 issue you describe the 
Bell Airacobra as a “Fort on Wings.” I do 
not think the idea is new as it was em- 
ployed and was being manufactured by the 
late Fred Duesenberg at Elizabeth, N.J, 
in December 1918. 

The Bugatti motor was two in-line eight- 
cylinder engines with a propeller shaft 
geared between the crankshafts. The shaft 
of the propeller was hollow, and a 37-milli- 
meter gun fired through the propeller shaft. 
Recoil and counterrecoil was incorporated 
in the crankcase of the engine. Duesenberg j 
was commissioned by the Navy to work out 
the details, and several were on the blocks 
at that time. 

I visited Duesenberg at the factory at 
this particular time and inspected the mo- 
tors along with other ordnance officers 
from Raritan Arsenal. 

JAMES SAUM 

Manassas, Va. 


NEwswEEK was aware that the principle 
of firing a cannon through the proyelle & 
hub of a fighter plane is nothing new. for 
this arrangement is standard on the Mes- 
serschmitt 109 in the present war. The 
point stressed in the story of the Bell Aira 
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Have you got your 
situation well in hand”? 


Mosirry has made the U. S. 
Marines a famous force of fighting 
men, They’re always ready to go 
anywhere — and ready to tackle any 
job after they arrive... . “The 
Marines have landed and have the 
situation well in hand.” 

What about your own situation — 
you and your family? Are you ready 
to meet any emergency — wherever 
and whenever it comes? Can you 
plunge into the uncertain years ahead 
as confidently as a Marine splashing 
shoreward through the surf? 

You can — with a well-planned life 
insurance program. Call in a New 


England Mutual Career Under- 


writer. Trust his trained and friendly 
counsel. Work out with him a 
flexible, personal program to fit your 
changing needs. 

The policies he offers are unusually 
liberal. Their “mobility” is such that 
they may be drawn up to provide 
protection on several fronts. Present 
policyholders know and value that 
fact. This is shown each year by the 
large average policy purchased, and 
by the unusual persistency of the 
business placed with the New Eng- 
land Mutual 


Let this progressive company, 


through one of its underwriters, help 


you keep your situation well in hand! 


New England Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company & of Boston 





George Willard Smith, President 





Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 
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cobra is the fact that this entire plane, 
rather than the engine alone, is specifwally 
designed to serve as a gun mount for the 
37-millimeter cannon. Duesenberg had 
built 40 Bugatti engines which had deer 
tested and accepted by the government at 
the Armistice, after which further develop. 
ment was abandoned. 





Vanilla Vandalism 


The Oct. 20 issue of NEWSWEEK con. 
tained an illustrated paragraph [on an 
Army cake-baking contest] in a “humor. 
ous” vein that, to the writer’s mind, was 
a very definite slur upon our Army today, 
The inference in this article that might be 
put there by the public is that the Army 
is composed of men who are just waiting 
to get a chance to filch alcoholic vanilla 
extract and go on a spree. 

While the writer fully realizes that 
Newsweek had no thought of creating 
this impression, such articles do much to 
harm both civil and military morale. 

ARMY OFFICER 

Jersey City, N.J. 


No slur was intended on our Army of 
today. But, whatever their reasons, mess 
sergeants do lock up vanilla extract. 
And a cake-baking contest deserves a 
light hand from both the cook and the 


reporter. 





Appreciation 


I want to express my personal apprecia- 
tion for the objective reporting in your 
article on the Metropolitan in the Oct. 27 
NEwswEEK. It is extremely well written 
and accurate. Such reporting is of im- 
measurable help for institutions such as 
ours who are really trying to serve the 
public well. 

L. S. HARRISON 
Business Administrator 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York City 





Rifle Power 


On page 38 of the Oct. 20 issue, you 
state that the new carbine “will increase 
our infantry regiments’ rifle fire power by 
50 per cent.” I would be pleased to know 
how you derive the 50 per cent. 

A. E. SMITH 

East Falls Church, Va. 


The War Department has estimated 
that replacing the .45 pistol by the carbine 
will add approximately 50 per cent more 
rifles to an infantry regiment, since the 
carbine is classed as a rifle. Consequent- 
ly, this increased number of rifles will 
add a corresponding increase in rifle fire 
power because each rif le is one unit of fire 
power. 




















1. MERCURY HAS MORE POWER PER POUND— 2. EVE-FILLING BEAUTY—Mercury is 
Because it is airplane-engineered . . . free from lower, sleeker, more imposing . . . 
excess weight . . . and has a new, more powerful with its wider fenders, beautiful front 
V-8 engine, Mercury gives you flashing per- 


{ and smart new colors. It’s truly a car 
formance at all speeds with unusual economy. to thrill your pride for years to come. 


The Nearest Thing On Earth To Flying! 


You Get A World Of Power-Packed Performance In 
The New Airplane-Engineered Mercury 8! 








n your 
Oct. 27 
written 





N THE big, new Mercury, longer 

slow-motion springs and improved 
double-acting shock absorbers give 
you a soft, smooth “sky-ride” that’s 
like floating on air. The thriftiest V-8 
engine we have ever made is packed 
with 100 surging horsepower. There’s 
greater safety, too... for Mercury is 
lower over-all and wider from wheel 
to wheel—it really bugs the road! 
And Mercury’s new Liquamatic 
Drive* shifts gears for you, automati- 
cally. Step up this year to Mercury! 


Mercury 


has more head room, front and rear, Near Ypsilanti, Mich., one of the 
than most other cars—and more front largest bomber plants ever built 
~adl.\ and back seat leg room than any other is being rushed to completion by the Ford 
car in its class! Soft divan seats are Motor Company. Another vast Ford plant is 
broad and spacious. Extra-wide doors enable already in operation producing Pratt & 
you to step easily from car to sidewalk. Whitney 1,850-horsepower airplane engines. THE AVIATION IDEA IN AN AUTOMOBILE 


v[s*t 3. MORE ROOM ALL AROUND— Mercury ae 4. AT WORK FOR UNCLE SAM— 





This food comes from unit mess hall refrigerators. 
They keep it at constant low temperatures. 
The majority of these refrigerators are insulated 
with Fiberglas. They are hanging up a record 
now which manufacturers already are considering 
in relation to future, peace-time business. 


Below is meat for soldiers. It might be meat for 
butcher shops. The refrigerator maker, thinking 
of post-defense, is mighty interested in this meat. 
Why? Because the units in which this meat is kept 
have “quick recovery” when a new load is put in. 
Fiberglas Insulation helps solve this problem. 


Refrigeration Plays Its Part...So Does 
An Important Basic Material of Glass 
. .. What Both Foreshadow in Post- 
Defense Manufacturing. 


‘SINCE TIME IMMEMORIAL an army has 


“traveled on its stomach.” 


But there’s a vast difference between 
the way today’s army “‘travels on its stom- 
ach” and the way its predecessors did. 


For the Army’s modern methods of han- 
dling food are bringing the old army say- 
ing up to date. Yes, an army “travels on 
its stomach,” as always. But with this dif- 
ference: 


Gone are the days when the cry, “Come 
and get it!” meant a meal of tinned willie, 
potatoes, or just pork and beans. 














AN OLD ARMY SAYING 


Today, our’41soldierseat well-balanced, 
appetizing meals. Whether in barracks. Or 
in the field. The results are showing in a 
healthier army. 


Modern care and preservation of fresh 
foods are partly responsible for the health 
of our ’41 army. And the refrigeration in- 
dustry of America has played a valuable 
part in making “army chow” mean what 
it does today. 


And, helping the refrigeration industry, 
isanimportantbasicmaterial...Fiberglas.* 


Asthermal insulation, Fiberglas between 
refrigerator walls has aided tens of thou- 
sands of Army cooks to keep meat, fruit, 
butter, eggs, and vegetables at the proper 
temperatures. 


And in portable field units, it saves the 


Army tons of weight and provides im- 
proved insulating efficiency. 





For the Army now has the assurance 
that the insulation in its portable refriger- 
ators won’t shake down on rough field 
marches and leave holes through which 
heat can leak in and create spoilage. 


What is Fiberglas? It’s pure glass. But 
glass with this startling difference. Instead 
of coming in plates you can see through, 
it comes in the,form of wool. Soft, fleecy 
wool. Or in the form of semi-rigid slabs 
and rigid boards. 


Water doesn’t harm Fiberglas. It resists 
acids. It isn’t food for vermin. It’s springy 
and resists vibration. And it makes one of 
the most dependable thermal insulations 
so far discovered. 


No wonder the refrigerator industry uses 
Fiberglas in practically all its vast army 
business! 


Should you look into Fiberglas? Yes! 


First, because the better domestic refrig- 
erators have been a proving ground for 
Fiberglas Insulation in army refrigerators. 
And its performance in large army feeding 
operations foreshadows its increased use 
and high efficiency in commercial refriger- 
ation, when the present emergency is over. 


Second, because today—not tomorrow 
—is the time to make your post-defense 
plans. Write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


i. 


To commercial refrigerator builders, this mass-feed- 
ing operation is significant. For the food came 
from reach-in refrigerators built on the premises. 
The insulation was clean, light, easy to handle. 
Was cut to size as needed. It was Fiberglas In- 
sulation. 


The food below has been transported in portable re- 
frigeration units. The units take a terrific shak- 
ing. Yet, the insulation doesn’t settle and leave 
bare, uninsulated spots. It is Fiberglas Insulation. 
Think what this means in peace-time to insulators 
of refrigerated cars and trucks. 











V 
“Startevant makes air your INVISIBLE ALLY” 





ant 


A 35,000 TON SPLASH 
.--for DEFENSE! 


It’s the recently launched U.S. S. Massachusetts. A 35,000 tonner. 
One of Uncle Sam’s largest and greatest marine battlers! 


Her giant boilers are equal to every call for speed—and still more 
speed. And for air to fan the flames of power, they depend on huge 
Sturtevant forced draft fans—fans, too, that are equal to any emergency 
—and are built to give unfailing service. Also, installed on this new 
battleship are Sturtevant heaters, ventilators, exhausters, and auxiliary 
steam turbines. 


Dusting Off a Power Plant! 


No, not vacuum cleaning. Flue dust is literally 
TRAPPED before it can leave the stacks of <“ ~ 
the great new Twin Branch Station of the Indiana 
& Michigan Electric Company (American Gas & 
Electric System). It’s done with combined Sturte- 
vant fly-ash collectors and induced draft fans— 
and, in a way that greatly reduces costly erosion 
of fan wheels and fan shutdowns. 






A Mountain Highway 


13,747 tons of air per hour, in fact! And it’s 
pumped by 26 giant Sturtevant ventilating fans 
into the seven vehicular tunnels of the Pennsyl- 
vania Super Highway —great 160 mile motor road 
from Pittsburgh to Harrisburg — that pierces the 
Appalachians. How huge these Sturtevant fans 
are is shown by the photograph left, taken during 
test, before installation. 



















Let Sturtevant Make Air Your Ally 


Whether your problem is one of ventilation, proc- 
ess air conditioning, drying, dust or fume removal, 
heating, mechanical draft, vacuum cleaning, or 
pneumatic conveying— Sturtevant can help you 
make air your Ally. 


B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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Marriep: Ruby Keeler, stage and screen 
star and former wife of Al Jolson, ani 
John H. Lowe, a Pasadena, Calif., business. 
man, in North Hollywood, Calif., Oct. 99, 
By marrying again, Miss Keeler forfeits the 





Acme 


Mr. and Mrs. Lowe 


$400-a-week alimony she has been receiv. 

ing from Jolson since their divorce in 1939 
and receives a final settlement of $50,000 
- - . John Alec Kimbrough, former All- 
American fullback of Texas A. & M. whois 
now playing with the New York Ameri- 
cans, and Barbara Golding of Houston, 
Texas, in New York City, Oct. 27... 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, novelist whose 
“The Yearling” won the Pulitzer Prize in 
1939, and Norton Baskin, Florida hotel 
executive, in St. Augustine, Fla., Oct. 27. 





Divorcep: Maurice Costello, onetime 
matinee idol and star of the silent films, 
and Ruth Reeves Costello, in Los Angeles, 
Calif., Oct. 29. They were married in 1939. 
Costello’s first wife, the mother of the ac- 
tresses Dolores and Helene Costello, died 
several years ago .. . Jim Thorpe, famous 
Indian athlete of three decades ago, and 
Freeda Kirkpatrick 
Thorpe, in Los An- 
geles, Calif., Oct. 29. 
Charging that Thorpe 
“used liquor to ex- 
cess” and stayed away 
from home for long 
periods, Mrs. Thorpe 
won custody of their 
four sons. Thorpe, 
now in his 50s, is on 
a physical-culture and Acme 
health lecture tour. Jim Thorpe 





Diep: James Speyer, 80, retired banker 
and philanthropist, in New York City, 
Oct. 31. Descendant of the famous Ger- 
man banking family, Speyer headed the 
American branch for 40 years and was 





v 
widely known for his interest in civic and ia 
charitable enterprises . . . Mme. Georgette p 
Leblanc, French actress and longtime asso- E 


ciate of the Belgian poet Maurice Maeter- 

linck, in Cannes, France, Oct. 26... May 
Birkhead, 55, American newspaper woman 

long known as a society reporter in Paris 

for The New York Times, Herald Tribune, | 
and Chicago Tribune, in New York City, 

Oct. 27. 
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HOW YOUR CAR AND HOME 
CAN HELP PAY - 
YOUR HIGHER INCOME TAX 


Next March you'll be faced with an income tax that will probably 
be larger than you have ever paid before. Here is one thing you can 
do now to relieve the drain on your income. 


Place your insurance on home and car... automobile, fire, burglary, 
liability, accident ... with American Mutual and affiliated companies. 
Dividends to the policyholders of American Mutual and its affiliates 
have always reduced insurance costs by 20-30%. For an average 
family, this can mean a saving of $20 to $50, or even more, toward 
the tax bill. 


And you get unquestionable security! American Mutual’s 
strength is evidenced by its record of paying all just claims, plus 
regular policyholder dividends through all the booms and depressions 
since 1887. This pioneer American liability company is today one of 
the Jargest and strongest. 


Write us what forms of insurance you are now buying = and we 
will tell you without obligation how much American Mutual might 
save you toward your tax bill. (American Mutual and affiliates offer 
Practically all forms except life.) Address Department A-1, 142 
Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


There Is An American Mutual Representative Near You 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








HERE’S HOW MUCH 
MORE YOU’LL PAY 


Net income of | 
couple (no 
other dependents) 


$1,600 ....... $ 6.00 
2,000....... 42.00 
2,500....... 79.00 
3,000 ....... 107.20 
4,000 ....... 178.60 
5,000 ....... 265.00 
6,000 ....... 371.40 
7,000 ....... 453.80 


Increase in tax 
over 194] 





HERE’S HOW 
TO SAVE PART OF IT 


American Mutual savings on cost 
of car and home insurance for an 
average family: 


$20 to $50 


or more 





Cy AMERICAN 


| MUTUAL 


AND LOWER YOUR LIVING COSTS 














These six things just arent done’\:: 







double job of assuring § wit 


full power and full range. [ bea 
TANDOUT motor- 


cars are pretty much like standout men. BALANCING: Only the Buick engine is 


electrically micropoise-balanced after final 


You don’t remember them for the ways _ assembly, as extra insurance of vibration-free 
they’re like their fellows, but for the ways 


in which they dare to differ from the common 
run. 






















EXEMPLAR OF 


Take these half dozen things about this 
1942 Buick that make it 
the unusual kind of 
car these unusual 
times demand: 





PISTONS: Only 
Buick uses Domite pistons (in- 

stead of the flat-top type) for 

FIREBALL compression and 

more efficient use of fuel. 


CARBURETION: Only Buick 
employs Compound Carbure- 
tiont which pro- 
vides two dual 
carburetors, in- 
stead of the usual * 
one, to handle the 








h ; 



















smoothness. This is in addition to the usual 
practice of balancing individual parts and 
subassemblies. 


POWER RATING: Only Buick individually 
measures each combustion chamber in every 
engine to hold it precisely to specified size. 
This avoids possible variations of as much as 
3 to 5 horsepower, engine by engine, due to 
uncorrected manufacturing variations, and 
insures that each Buick engine will develop 
its full rated power. 


MAIN BEARINGS: Usual practice relies on 
bearing material and size alone to assure the 
longest trouble-free life. Only Buick adds to 
this an oil-cushion finish on crankshaft pins 
and journals to keep bearings fed with oil, 
with the result that tests show double the 
bearing life under the same load and service. 


WHEEL RIMS: Only 
Buick has broadrim 
wheels that give stand- 






tAvailable at slight extra cost on Buick SPECIAL models, standard on all other Series, 


BETTER BUY BUICK’ 


BUICK BUILDS 
FOR DEFENSE 


ard tires a straighter sidewall, prevent the 
usual ‘‘roll under’’ on sharp curves, hold all 
the tread on the road on corners, steady the 
ride and at the same time insure top mileage. 


The list could be longer if 
need be. 


But it’s long enough to dem- 
onstrate how Buick still 
manages to get extra goodness 
and value into its product, while doing its 
part in defense. 





And it should make one other thing pretty 
evident: 


Since all makes of cars are hard to get these 
days, isn’t it smart to spend your effort along 
those lines toward getting something better 
than ordinary? 


No other car has 
ALL THIS FOR YOU 
IN ‘FORTY-TWO 


You get FIREBALL STRAIGHT-EIGHT 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE, for more 
power and range. 


You get COMPOUND CARBURETION 
(standard on most models), for top 
economy. 


You get OIL-CUSHIONED CRANK- 
SHAFT PINS AND JOURNALS, for much 
longer bearing life. 


You get STURDI-LITE CONNECTING 
RODS, for greater strength. 


You get STEPON PARKING BRAKE, for 
ease and convenience. 


You get BROADRIM WHEELS, for im- 
proved ride and handling. 


You get FULLY ADJUSTABLE STEER- 
ING POST, for extra comfort. 


You get BODY BY FISHER, featuring 
back seats up to 52 inches wide. 


You get WEATHERWARDEN venti- 
heater (standard on LIMITED models, 
accessory on other Series), for condi- 
tioned fresh air all year. 






Dear Butch_— if 







“You’d never guess what I’m 
doing! I’m dictating this letter to 
Dad’s new Dictaphone. He showed 
me how in two minutes. Gosh, it’s 
easy as using a telephone... 


To start, all you do is press a button 
on the speaking tube...and begin to 


buzzes if the recorder is not in the 
correct position. 





*S’pose you want to hear what 
you’ve just dictated...okay, just 
lift a little lever at the right, 
press the button...and gee whiz, 
you can listen back to your own 
voice! 





“When you come to the end of a letter 
or want to make a correction, you press 
keys that make marks on a pad. The 
girl who types knows just how long the 
letter is, or she’s warned to be on the 
lookout for a change. This Dictaphone 
dictating machine thinks of everything. 





“Dad told me this Dictaphone method has 
made his job about 100% easier, and Miss 
Bowen, who heard him, said:*‘Don’t forget 
me...make it 200%’... Anyway, look at all 
the time and effort J’ve just saved. Boy, am I 
going to have a Dictaphone when J grow up!” 





Today, more than ever before, business needs Dictaphone’s action-getting ease. There's 
no time to waste on old methods, with Defense calling for faster mental production. 
Try this modern dictating machine yourself. No obligation—just mail the coupon! 


----- DICTAPHONE comme 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 


O Please send me free copy of “‘Business Expects Every Man To 
Do His Duty.” 


O I should like to try Dictaphone in my own office without cost or 
obligation. 
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ADSBY’S ... the Raleigh .. . the 

Swan ...the Rising Sun .. . these 
old Virginia taverns meant hospitality, 
good food and gracious service in 
George Washington’s time. Today their 
tradition lingers on in Chesapeake and Ohio Tavern 
Diners, named after historic early American inns. 
In these charmingly furnished cars, you speed 
along in modern, air-conditioned comfort . . . while 
the spirit of Tavern Diner service recalls the Golden 
Age of gracious colonial hospitality. It welcomes you 
in many pleasant ways—in the warm smile of greet- 
ing from stewards and waiters ... in beautiful 
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in 
the courtesy cup of coffee and the 

newspaper beside your breakfast plate 

. . in the excellent meals prepared 

according to traditional Southern reci- 

pes and again in the friendly low prices on the bill 
of fare. Indeed, you'll hardly believe that so generous 
and delightful a meal as, for instance, our Tavern 
Dinner could be secured for only seventy-five cents! 
Also served at moderate cost on THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, THE SPORTSMAN and THE 
F. F. V.,-are varied breakfast combinations and the 
luxurious Mount Vernon Luncheon or Dinner. 


tableware and spotless linen... 


and OHIO LINES 
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STEEL SAVED FOR DEFENSE 
BY STAINLESS STEEL TRAINS 


America’s railroads today must share 
a too-limited supply of steel with the 
urgent demands of arms and ships. 
Defense is booming passenger travel. 
For millions of troops and civilians on 
the move, the country needs more cars 
— yet cars need steel! 


But fortunately, the railroads’ recent 
experience points to a favorable solu- 
tion. In the light, strong, modern cars 
built by Budd of stainless steel through- 
out, they have equipment that calls for 
much less steel than old-style cars, and 
that produces other important savings. 


Two twelve-car stainless steel Budd 
trains save almost a million pounds of 
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steel in construction — enough for a 
fleet of modern armored cars! 


Lighter by a third than conventional 
equipment, they release one out of 
three locomotives — and fuel in pro- 
portion — for other urgent jobs. 


Needing only a fraction as much 
maintenance and repair, and traveling 
safely on faster schedules, each Budd 
train can provide the service of three 
old-style trains — with great savings 
in time and labor. 


Budd’s application of stainless steel 
to cars was a milestone for railroading. 
And, constantly striving for improve- 
ment, Budd research has developed 


the use of a new and superior stainless 
steel. Utilizing manganese, it saves 
about half the nickel formerly used! 


In today’s emergency, stainless steel 
offers a unique solution to several 
vexing problems. For no other car 
material can produce such economies 
without serious sacrifice of safety, 
strength, long life, maintenance or 
operating costs. 


Cars built on this basis enable the 
railroads to meet today’s needs with 
equipment that will still be valuable in 
peaceful years to come. 





EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. PHILADELPHIA 


CARS SAVE STEEL FOR DEFENSE 


BUDD HELPS ARM EVERY BRANCH OF THE SERVICE. 


Bodies for tough Army cars and trucks, 


bombs and shells, stainless steel parts for fighting planes and Navy ships today come streaming off 
Budd's high-speed production lines. ¢ Arming America's defenders is Budd's most urgent business today. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





wor 


Washington Trends 


Administration policy toward the war 
js moving into a new stage: an intensified 
emotional. and flag-waving campaign to 
stir the public . . . Among other things, 
F.D.R. believes an aroused sense of emer- 
gency will do more than anything else to 
make employers and workers avert defense 
strikes . . . Also, Roosevelt clearly is shift- 
ing rapidly from the short-of-war position 
to that of “beat Hitler quickly” . . . Nel- 
son ard his SPAB continue to take over 
new authority, becoming the center of the 
defense show . . . The price-control mud- 
dle is growing worse, with Congressional 
hitches increasing and the Administration 
becoming worried over inadequate powers; 
final legislation now seems unlikely before 
late January or February. 


America First Fizzle 


Despite its bold front, the America First 
Committee is beginning to fall apart. 
While committee heads are still trying to 
conceal the fact, resignations of leading 
members are mounting. Recent unan- 
nounced ones include Maj. Al Williams, 
aviation columnist; Thomas N. Mc- 
Carter, utilities head, and Kathryn Lewis, 
John L.’s daughter. In private, General 
Wood is still talking of ‘disbanding the 
group soon. But the biggest unpublished 
news is that even Lindbergh has told 
friends he fears he must shortly give up 
and offer his services to the U.S. Govern- 
ment—if Roosevelt will accept them. 


Lewis Methods 


Those who know John L. Lewis and his 
ways of thinking see these two dominant 
motives in his handling of the captive- 
coal-mine situation: (1) his deep-seated 
and oft-expressed desire to humiliate 
Roosevelt; (2) his desire to gain a “bril- 
liant victory” to take with him to the 
Nov. 17 CIO convention, where he will 
face an unofficial united front of left- 
wingers and of moderates of the Hillman 
type. Most union moderates don’t quarrel 
with his demand for a union shop in the 
captive mines, but they bitterly resent his 
methods. They say he almost certainly 
would have got his union shop if he had 
accepted the Mediation Board’s proposed 
arbitration. But that wouldn’t give him 


the drama he gets with ultimatums, dead- 
lines, and curt replies to F. D. R. The CIO 
convention will bring a hot battle, possibly 
even a permanent split. 


Scrap Metal Campaign 


As part of the new campaign of Lessing 
Rosenwald’s OPM Industrial Conserva- 
tion Division, a nationwide drive to round 
up all types of scrap metal will soon be 
started. Rosenwald intends to profit from 
the blunders of the aluminum campaign 
managed by La Guardia’s OCD, which 
was so jumbled that some large local col- 
lections of pots and pans are still awaiting 
transport to smelting centers. Instead of 
using Boy Scouts and other amateur help- 
ers, the new drive will have regular junk 
men collect the metals and route them 
through the usual channels. Widespread 
publicity and ads will inform the public 
whom to phone to dispose of junk metal. 


‘Victory Program’ 


The so-called Victory Program, calling 
for adding another $40,000,000,000 to the 
present $60,000,000,000 of defense appro- 
priation, is just a rough paper plan. Orig- 
inally, it was to have been ballyhooed as 
one vast new program. But F.D.R. vetoed 
that, realizing that parts of it would not 
show up in production until 1943 or later 
and believing that future emphasis would 
have to be shifted from one type of pro- 
duction to another as the war progresses. 
The big drive in the immediate future will 
center around the need for many more 
anti-aircraft guns as well as for more 
tanks. 


U-Boat Publicity 


Don’t be surprised if the papers soon 
carry stories and photos of a U.S. Navy 
vessel arriving in an American port with 
the captured crew of a German U-boat. 
Despite new pressure on the Navy to an- 
nounce its victories over German sub- 
marines (several of which are now unoffi- 
cially listed as sunk), the department is 
still determined to follow the British pol- 
licy of silence on the subject. But Navy 
heads are beginning to feel that they 
should make some concession to public 
curiosity and prove that the Navy is 
shooting as well as being shot at. Many 
consider the captured-crew publicity idea 
a good compromise. 


National Notes 


To stimulate defense-aviation interest, 
F.D.R. is preparing to proclaim a national 
“Keep "Em Flying Week,” probably in 


late November . . . Wallace is seeking qui- 
etly to ease Administration-Congress fric- 
tion over defense problems by bringing 
SPAB officers and groups of senators, both 
Democrats and Republicans, together for 
private ‘luncheons . . . Navy heads are 
now working out definite plans for putting 
blimps into Atlantic patrol service; be- 
cause of their stability and slow speed, 
they are expected to be particularly use- 
ful for depth-bombing U-boats. 





Trends Abroad , 


|, or is the critical month, but the 
informed guessing now is that organized 
Russian resistance on a wide scale will 
probably continue throughout winter and 
spring; the situation in the south is causing 
the greatest concern . . . The British are 
now satisfied that Germany is getting down 
to the use of submarine crews of decidedly 
inferior training and morale . . . Confiden- 
tial information on Japanese preparations 
in Indo-China bolsters indications that 
Tokyo is preparing an early drive to cut 
the Burma Road, probably at Kunming .. . 
Labor Minister Bevin, once publicized as 
Britain’s next Prime Minister, is the object 
of rapidly mounting criticism, though his 
position isn’t considered in immediate jeop- 
ardy ... Argentina’s continued adherence 
to Acting President Castillo’s brand of neu- 
trality is causing increased British-Ameri- 
can concern. 


Pope and Pétain 


There’s sound basis for the hints that 
papal intervention influenced Marshal Pé- 
tain to try to stop the German mass execu- 
tions. According to uncensored word from 
Vichy, the Marshal flatly refused to make 
another appeal for order after the first 
reprisal executions at Nantes were an- 
nounced. He is said to have felt he could 
no longer restrain French vengeance. How- 
ever, under Vatican orders, Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop Suhard of Paris visited Pétain in 
Vichy and finally persuaded the old Mar- 
shal to make another attempt to stop the 
French acts of violence. Pétain then made 
his appeal to the country and, by a per- 
sonal request to Hitler, obtained a stay of 
execution for the remaining 100 hostages. 


Ciano’s Hitler Visit 


Diplomatic sources say Mussolini is com- 
plaining about Hitler’s failure to grant the 
Italians wider control over occupied coun- 
tries. This was the real reason for Count 
Ciano’s visit with Hitler on the eastern 
front, although Nazi propagandists claimed 
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the meeting was to commemorate Khar- 
kov’s capture. There’s good evidence that 
Ciano bluntly asked the Fiihrer how long 
the Nazis would continue to supervise 
zones in Yugoslavia and Greece which, by 
agreement, were to be under Italian con- 
trol. He got no satisfactory reply. When 
Ciano suggested there would be less un- 
rest under Italian control, Hitler is said 
to have replied that the Italians wouldn’t 
be able to maintain the occupation if the 
Nazis got out. 


Central American Trouble? 


Watch for possible coups in at least 
two more Central American countries. 
Heartened by the _ successful bloodless 
revolution in Panama, strong elements in 
two of the nearby republics are making 
elaborate preparations for similar moves 
(Periscope, Oct. 20). A representative of 
a Honduras revolutionary group recently 
approached a N.Y. banker for an $8,000,- 
000 loan to finance a -revolt but was 
refused. Incidental note: U.S. representa- 
tives are now trying to induce Guatemala 
to tighten up on the German interests 
which control some three-fourths of the 
country’s coffee plantations. 


British vs. Nazi Allies 

It’s true that Russia is pressing Britain 
to declare war on Hungary and Rumania. 
The British have passed the buck to the 
U.S., claiming willingness to take the step 
if Washington agrees. The U.S. doesn’t 
like the idea, believing the Hungarian and 
Rumanian people basically dislike the 
Nazis and shouldn’t be alienated now. 
However, if Russia presses the matter 
much further, the U.S. might give London 
the go-ahead signal—provided war is de- 
clared against the governments of the three 
countries. 


French Industrial Plan 


Marshal Pétain’s next step in convert- 
ing France into a totalitarian state will 
involve reorganization of the free zone’s 
industries. With a group of collaborationist 
advisers, the Marshal is now working out 
an “industrial redistribution” plan which 
will result in Nazi-style regimentation to 
coordinate French industry with the needs 
of Hitler’s new order as outlined by Ber- 
lin. One of the plan’s first requirements 
will be the transplanting of thousands of 
workers—whether they like it or not. 


Foreign Notes 


King Leopold of the Belgians, who hasn’t 
been well, has been refused permission to 
visit his sister in Naples and rest in the 
sunny climate, but the Nazis told him there 
would be no objection to his sister visit- 
ing him ... A group of farmers in the 
state of Sinaloa have embarrassed the 
Mexican Government by asking that ex- 
propriated land given them be returned to 


its original owner. Lacking money and ma- 
chinery, they say they'll do better as ten- 
ant farmers . . . The British are capitaliz- 
ing on the mortal hatred of the Poles for 
the Nazis. Intelligence officers have discov- 
ered that many Nazi prisoners so fear the 
Poles that the mere threat of turning them 
over to Polish units is enough to make 
them divulge military information. 





Chrome-Plating Dodge 


= plating shops throughout the 
country are already preparing to capital- 
ize on the OPM decree forbidding chrome 
plate on autos produced after Dec. 15. 
They are approaching local car dealers 
with offers to strip the painted trimmings 
off the new cars, remove the lacquer, and 
chrome-plate the trimmings for $20 to $30 
per car. Many of the shops have stored 
up plenty of chromium. They figure that 
dealers can charge a handsome additional 
amount for the specially decorated cars— 
at least until manufacturers or Wash- 
ington get around to outlawing this 
dodge. 


Wage-Hour Checkups 


Companies doing defense work had bet- 
ter take pains to see that their Wage-Hour 
records are in good shape. Wage-Hour in- 
spectors, borrowed by the OPM to make 
most of its special checks on inventories 
in defense plants, are using the oppor- 
tunity to look over the plants’ Wage-Hour 
records. They are finding some in extreme- 
ly sloppy shape. The Wage and Hour Di- 
vision isn’t inclined to accept the rush of 
defense work as a valid excuse in such 
cases. 


Split-Commission Plan . 


About 100 N.Y. Stock Exchange firms 
are getting together to give new impetus 
to plans for revising regulations to permit 
exchange firms to split their commissions 
with securities dealers in interior cities. 
The chief public argument will be that 
this will bring to exchange firms business 
now handled over the counter—since it 
will give them enough outlets to permit 
them to handle the distribution of large 
blocks of securities put on the market by 
estates, investment trusts, etc. A real key 
motive will be the desire of firms which 
have only Wall Street offices to set up 
systems of correspondents competing with 
the branch offices of the so-called wire 
houses. This is particularly sought now, 
when the trend of exchange reform is 
toward boosting trading by “investors” 
and discouraging in-and-out trading by 
New York “speculators.” 


Business Footnotes 


In addition to eliminating chrome trim- 
mings, General Motors has decided to cut 
out many of the less popular body styles 


as of Dec. 15 to conserve labor and mate. 
rials. Other companies are likely to follow 
suit . .. Business leaders who have studied 
the matter are tending more and more to 
favor having Britain eventually pay {or 
Lend-Lease supplies with trade and tariff 
concessions rather than with cash or goods 
... A Detroit ordnance plant almost sif- 
fered an embarrassing incident last week 
because the Army man in charge didn’t 
want to admit the Duke of Windsor. He 
cited the rule that “no foreign-born per- 
son shall be permitted in the plant.” A 
superior officer finally overruled him .. . 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue has in- 
structed its men to check carefully the 
charitable contributions claimed on 1911 
income-tax returns. It believes the new 
tax rates may tempt citizens to boost this 
item excessively. 





Miscellany 


The quick conclusion of the ASCAP 
agreement with CBS and NBC surprised 
many radio men (as well as this depairt- 
ment). For instance, the new $1,000,000 
Coca-Cola program featuring popular 
dance music had just been placed with 
Mutual in order to have ASCAP music 
available for the broadcasts .. . Although 
Broadway is having a boom season, there 
are more plays and shows now going on 
in London than in New York . . . Quiz 
Kid Gerard Darrow will be master of 
ceremonies on the Treasury Hour broad- 
cast Nov. 18. 


Talmadge Maneuver 


Those who should know now predict 
that Gov. Eugene Talmadge will do some 
tricky side-stepping to avert having Geor- 
gia’s university system (eight senior and 
eleven junior colleges) dropped from the 
accredited list of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Such association action is now in the cards 
because of Talmadge’s political juggling 
of university regents to effect the ouster 
of “radical” educators. Prevalent guess: 
Talmadge will arrange to have the board 
of regents “rebel” and vote to reinstate 
the three regents he had ousted. At the 
same time, he will save face by nominally 
sticking to his original stand. 


Press Notes 


Industrial News Features, Inc., New 
York, is starting Outdoor Graphic, a 
weekly sports magazine to sell for 10 
cents . . . Edmund Stevens, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor war correspondent now in 
the U.S., will complete a book on his ex- 
periences before returning to Europe . 
Benjamin Stolberg, labor writer and au- 
thor of several Saturday Evening Post 
articles on unions, is suing The Philadel- 
phia Record for $200,000, charging he was 
libeled in an editorial captioned “Sewer 
Journalism in a Slick Magazine.” 
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12 Ameriean eruisers 


SUNK WITHOUT TRACE 


IL. the first six months of this year 56,700 man YEARS 
of production time have been lost in this country— 56,700 man years that 
can never be regained—56,700 years that could have been saved by just a 


little practical patriotism. 


And in those 56,700 man years 12 complete cruisers or 1000 big bombers 


this country needs so desperately could have been built. 


It can well be that those 12 cruisers, those 1000 big bombers may spell the 
difference between victory or defeat for America. Can any selfish gain be worth 


the risk of humiliation and slavery for America and every American? 


The 56,700 years are gone—one hundred and eighteen million man hours. 
The only way to make up that awful loss to this country is to work that much 


harder and better from this moment on. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Clereiand 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER: 
FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH 
A WARNER & SWASEY 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S NO.1 CAR— 


Wise Buy 


. OF THE 
LOW-PRICE FIELD! 





i MAKE a sound investment when 
you choose Plymouth’s Finest! In 
performance, beauty, economy—it’s the 
finest value in low-priced car history! 

You enjoy the greatest power of “All 3” 
—a full 95 H.P.—and new economy! The 
big engine cruises along with fewer revolu- 

tions per mile—saving gas and oil! 
aay bab eeminen Plymouth’s Finest is styled to stay beau- 
distinguish the interior tiful. And the wide, low-slung design makes 
of Plymouth’s Finest. possible a marvelous new ride—extremely 






























































Most powerful of “All 3” low-priced cars—with new economy! 


soft, smooth and steady. Try it today! 


See Plymouth’s Finest at your Plymouth 
dealer’s. All prices and specifications sub- 
ject to change without notice. Plymouth 
Division of Chrysler Corporation. 

HEAR MAJOR BOWES, THURS.,C. B.S. NETWORK 





PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Army Tanks «+ Anti-Aircraft Cannons ¢ Army Trucks, Cars 
and Ambulances « Shells and Projectiles - Aircraft Parts and 
Assemblies - Defense Engineering *« Marine and Industrial 
Engines « Diesel Engines « Oilite Bearings + Airtemp Heat- 
ing and Air Conditioning - Passenger Cars and Trucks 


Buy Wisely_ BUY PLYMOUTH 


THE CAR THAT STANDS UP BEST 
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U.S. Clears Deck for Action 
as Germany Tips Off Its Hand 


Aid Flow to Reds Speeded 
Over Bolstered Shipping Lanes; 
Nazis Heap Abuse on F.D.R. 


Blacked out to avoid reflection in the 
inquisitive monocles of U-boat periscopes 
and ready to lob deadly “ash cans” from 
her Y-gun at the nod of her telltale sub- 
marine detectors, the U.S.S. Reuben James 
zigzagged through North Atlantic waters 
west of Iceland protecting a convoy on 
the night of Oct. 30-31. True to the Navy’s 
tradition, which President Roosevelt had 
cited in his “the shooting has started” ad- 
dress on Navy Day three evenings earlier, 
the 1,190-ton four-stacker destroyer was 
obeying the order which Admiral David 
G. Farragut had given his iron-clad moni- 
tors and wooden frigates at Mobile 
Bay: “Damn the torpedoes; full speed 
ahead!” 

Completed in 1920 at Kearny, N.J., 
the destroyer was similar in appearance to 
the 50 “tin cans” traded to the British for 
Western Hemisphere naval bases. She was 
not armored like the newer and _ bigger 
Kearny, which had survived a torpedo’s 
blow two weeks previously (see page 22). 
She was still serviceable, however, and 
some of her seamen were convinced she 
had already sunk a U-boat or two. The 
name Reuben James came from that 
bos’n’s mate who interposed his own body 
to save his wounded commander, Capt. 
Stephen Decatur, from a Tripolitan’s scim- 
itar in 1804 when the fledgling American 
Navy was wiping out the pirates of another 
era off the African Barbary Coast. Her 
youthful skipper was Lt. Comdr. H. L. 
(Tex) Edwards, captain of the 1928 
United States Olympic wrestling team. 

Thursday night a U-boat unleashed a 
deadly “fish” which sped straight to its 
mark, pierced the thin skin of the Reuben 
James, and sent her to the bottom. Aside 
from that barest statement of facts, and 
the news that 44 out of her crew were safe, 


even the Navy Department knew nothing 
for days as the radios of the ships the de- 
stroyer had guarded remained sealed to 
avoid giving away their positions. The 
Navy knew simply that it had lost its first 
warship in battle since the World War. 
(The Navy also knew then but didn’t 
make public that the Navy oil tanker Sa- 
linas had been torpedoed without warning 
off Iceland the night before the Reuben 
James was sunk. Not until the ship 
reached port safely Tuesday of this week 
did the Navy reveal she had been hit and 
severely damaged but lost no lives.) 
After four days of anxiety, the nation 
learned the worst. The Navy Department 
announced that only one more was safe, 
making 45 in all. One other died after be- 
ing rescued, one body was recovered, and 
“little hope” was held for the other 95, in- 


Acme 
The James was named for a bos’n 
who saved Decatur in pirate fight 





cluding Tex Edwards, who were still un- 
accoynted for. 

Earlier, before the toll was announced, 
Mr. Roosevelt had taken the news of the 
sinking calmly. He saw no reason why the 
incident should cause the severance of dip- 
lomatic relations with Germany. And he 
saw no reason to oblige the Nazis by con- 
firming rumors that American warships 
had sunk some U-boats. 

But British officials, who had been in- 
structed not to comment on the Presi- 
dent’s Navy Day address at a time when 
revision of the Neutrality Act was before 
the Senate, tended to agree with The Lon- 
don Daily Mail’s interpretation of the 
Reuben James sinking: “The United States 
tonight is marching down the last mile toa 
declaration of war.” America has “taken its 
fighting post,” added Pravda in Moscow. 


Attack 


German officials dismissed the Reuben 
James attack bluntly with: “Anybody 
walking along the railroad tracks at night 
should not be surprised if he gets aun over 
by an express train.” Meanwhile, however, 
they disgorged such a torrent of abuse 
against the President for his Navy Day 
address that Mr. Roosevelt recommended - 
its study as an education in the use of in- 
vective. Lesson No. 1: Mr. Roosevelt is a 


“cowardly jackal . . . tool of international 
Jewry .. . criminally insane or else just a 
criminal . . . clown and harlequin... . 


arch-liar . . . foaming at the mouth... 
notorious faker . . . chasing after war.” 
Lesson No. 2: His charges against Ger- 
many are “silly forgery ... in the realm of 
absurd hallucinations . . . frame-up .. . 
conglomeration of suspicions, insults, slan- 
ders, forgeries, and imputations.” 

From Adolf Hitler’s field headquarters 
on the Russian front came the official Ger- 
man reply to Mr. Roosevelt’s accusation 
that the Nazis had shot first. Ignoring the 
Reuben James and the ten American- 
owned merchantmen* that had gone to 
their graves, and charging that both the 
Greer and the Kearny had attacked 
U-boats with depth bombs before they 
were counterattacked with torpedoes, the 





*For the Robin Moor, sunk by a U-boat May 
21. the State Department revealed that on 
Sept. 19 it had asked Germany to pay $2,967,- 
092 and that it had received no satisfaction. 
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The destroyer Reuben James: first American warship lost in Battle of the Atlantic 


Fihrer charged flatly that “the United 
States had attacked Germany.” 

Hitler’s statement took note of two 
other points the President had made on 
Navy Day: “There exists neither map 
prepared in Germany by the Reich Gov- 
ernment regarding the dividing up of 
South America (see page 25) nor document 
pronounced by the Reich Government re- 
garding the dissolution of religions in the 
world (see page 79). Therefore both are 
forgeries of the clumsiest, grossest type.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, engrossed in conferences 
at Hyde Park, N.Y., with Prime Minister 
W. L. Mackenzie King of Canada on mu- 
tual defense and economic problems, 
made no comment. 


Argument 


The torpedoing of the Reuben James 
gave the one fillip of the week to the drag- 
ging Senate debate on the proposed repeal 
of the Neutrality Act’s bans against the 
arming of American merchantmen and 
their entry into proscribed combat zones. 
The “dastardly” act, Chairman Tom Con- 
nally of the Foreign Relations Committee 
was confident, would assure the bill’s 
prompt passage, but Gerald P. Nye, North 
Dakota Republican, a father of the Neu- 
trality Act, countered: “You can’t walk 
into a barroom brawl and hope to stay out 
of the fight.” A more sensitive weather- 
vane than either Connally or Nye was 
George W. Norris of Nebraska, sole sur- 
vivor of that “little group of willful men” 
who had filibustered to death Woodrow 
Wilson’s measure for arming merchant- 
men. Norris announced he was now ready 
to vote for the repealer. 

The “world’s greatest deliberative 
body,” meanwhile, had lost interest in its 
own debate after the first day when two 
old-fashioned, fire-eating orators, Connally 
for the interventionists and Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, Michigan Republican, for the 


isolationists, had opened the battle before 
standees in the galleries. By the end of 
last week, as Administration strategists 
remained confident that they had the 
votes to pass the bill whenever the flood 
of words dried up, the floor of the Senate 
was almost empty. Once, when Alexander 
Wiiey was holding forth, the Wisconsin 
Republican bawled out Alben W. Barkley 
and A. B. Chandler for conversing too 
loudly, whereupon the Kentucky pair de- 
parted, leaving only two senators on the 
floor. 


Action 


While the Senate talked, the President 
took action to expedite the flow of war 
material from the arsenal of democracy. 
Signing the $5,985,000,000 supplemental 
Lend-Lease appropriation, he replaced the 
Office of Defense Aid Reports, which had 
guided the program, with an Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration in charge of 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr. The ex-chair- 
man of the board of United States Steel 
Corp. and son of J. P. Morgan’s late part- 
ner who had directed Allied purchases 
here during the World War received 
increased powers to cut red tape. Simul- 
taneously, John D. Biggers took an in- 
definite leave of absence as Lend-Lease 
Expediter in London to resume his duties 
as president of the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. 

To help re-equip the Red*Army, the Ad- 
ministration gave Russia priority on war- 
planes ahead even of the American Army. 
This action was based partly on the for- 
mal report of W. Averell Harriman’s mis- 
sion to Moscow, four key members of 
which returned last week in a four- 
motored Consolidated B-24 with 30 bullet 
holes in its wings as testimony of its 
round-the-world flight over battle fronts. 
And to solve a transportation bottleneck 
to the Middle East, Brig. Gen. Russell L. 


~~ ‘Rudy Arnold 


Maxwell, former Export Control Admin- 
istrator, was assigned to head a military 
mission which will study the proposed ex- 
pansion of the one-track Trans-Iraniai 
railroad, its equipment with American lo- 
comotives and boxcars by the thousands, 
and the extension of the Berlin-Baghdad 
rail 100 miles farther to Basra, Iraqi port 
on the Persian Gulf. 

To reinforce the American patrol of 
Atlantic ship lanes, the President trans- 
ferred the entire Coast Guard from Treas- 
ury to Navy jurisdiction, a step normally 
taken only after war has been declared. 
This action affected some 500 vessels, 5() 
airplanes, and 20,000 men, who had al- 
ready added the seizure of Axis shipping 
and the patrol of war-torn waters to their 
peacetime duties of reporting weather at 
sea, charting icebergs, controlling the cus- 
toms, and rescuing distressed vessels. Pre- 
viously ocean-going units, like the seven 
destroyer-type vessels which carry two 5- 
inch guns and one airplane each, had been 
placed under Navy orders, and ten big 
cutters had been transferred to the British. 


Significance 


Hitler’s wording of the accusation that 
“the United States had attacked Ger- 
many” is felt by most Washington observ- 
ers to betray the Fiihrer’s purpose. The 
year-old military alliance among Berlin, 
Rome, and Tokyo provides that each na- 
tion will assist any other which “is at- 
tacked by a power not involved in the 
European war or the Chinese-Japanese 
conflict.” Since Russia was specifically ex- 
empted from its terms, the tripartite pact 
obviously is aimed at the United States. 

By accusing the United States of at- 
tacking Germany, exactly two weeks be- 
fore the forthcoming session of Japan’s 
Diet which will determine Nipponese pol- 
icy, Hitler thus is believed to be indirectly 
invoking the pact’s terms with the object 
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of encouraging Gen. Hideki Tojo’s gov- 
ernment to act in the Pacific and thereby 
force a diversion of a large share of the 
American arms which now are going to 
Britain and Russia. Berlin later attempted 
to knock down that interpretation, but the 
suspicion remained. 

Meanwhile, according to this Washing- 
ton analysis, Hitler is engaging the Ameri- 
can Navy heavily in the Atlantic, in or- 
der to buoy Japan’s hopes for victory in 
the Pacific. Since American warships have 
been ordered to shoot on sight, Hitler has 
replied, in the Reuben James incident, 
with an- action which the Kaiser never 
took: imperial Germany did not even at- 
tack, much less sink, an American naval 
vessel before Wilson asked for war. 

Why has Hitler, who until two months 
ago was avoiding a showdown with Wash- 
ington, suddenly done an _ about-face? 
Washington believes that the change in 
tactics indicates that the Fiihrer has been 
convinced that the time has finally come 
when, from the German standpoint, Amer- 
ica would be, temporarily at least, less 
menacing as an outright foe than as a 
hostile “neutral.” 


Pacifist with a Punch 


Because of his wife’s ill health, Josephus 
Daniels, a pugnacious pacifist with a pen- 
chant for leading with his chin, decided last 
week to retire as Ambassador to Mexico, a 
position he had held since 1933. President 
Roosevelt accepted with regret the resigna- 
tion of the 79-year-old diplomat who, “per- 
haps more than anyone else, has exem- 
plified the true spirit of the good neighbor 
in the foreign field,” on condition that the 
North Carolinian first return to Mexico to 
say good-by to his friends. 

In 50 years of public and private life, 
Daniels almost always was punching or be- 
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The President’s Tactics Provoke a Controversy 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The President’s friends, including 
high officials, are hotly debating the 
wisdom of the tactics he is using to 
muster support for his foreign policy. 
The argument has been freshly fed by 
the extremely mixed political reaction 
to his Navy Day broadcast. 

The criticisms lodged against that 
speech boil down to this: it was emo- 
tional and scary and devoid of solid ar- 
gument for the thoughtful patriotic cit- 
izen whose views on foreign policy have 
not yet crystallized. He leaned too 
hard on documents of dubious author- 
ity. 

In alluding to the plan for abolishing 
all existing religions, the President said 
that it was “made in Germany by Hit- 
ler’s government” and that the Nazis 
“are ready to impose [it] on a domi- 
nated world—if Hitler wins.” Accord- 
ing to Assistant Secretary of State 
Berle, who had made the document 
public two days earlier, it was mere- 
ly “being discussed in Germany by 
a most influential group in the Nazi 
Government.” According to The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, which had pub- 
lished a different translation, it was 
a preliminary Nazi-party memoran- 
dum. 

The President also attributed to 
“Hitler’s government” the map for the 
reorganization of Latin America into 
five vassal states. Our officials have 
several such maps, originating with 
Haushofer and other Nazi theorists. 

The difference between an established 
policy of Hitler’s government and the 
plan of a Nazi theorist may not be 
highly important. The criticism comes 
from persons who have no doubt that 
the Nazis would, if they could, make 
vassals of the Latin Americans and 
abolish established religions. Theit 
point is that whenever the President 
overstates, or opens himself to the 
suspicion of overstatement, he impairs 
his credibility. 

When the Greer was attacked, the 
President did not reveal that the de- 
stroyer had been following the subma- 
rine and that a British plane had 
dropped depth charges before the Nazi 
commander struck. Telling all at first 
would have forfended a Nazi reply 
which many Washington observers 
thought rather effective. 

The arguments of the President’s 


friendly critics may be summed up un- 
der three headings: 

First, he should be frank and metic- 
ulous about his facts. This is the only 
way in which he can capture and hold 
the confidence of citizens who are still 
doubtful. 

Secondly, he should waste no more 
time proving that the Nazis are scoun- 
drels and hostile to all that we stand 
for. The American people already know 
that. What they are divided about is 
when, where, and how to act to prevent 
the Nazis from imposing their will on 
us. 
Thirdly, he should talk more in terms 
of American national interest. The 
American people are braced against in- 
cidents, partly as a result of their ex- 
perience in the World War, partly be- 
cause Mr. Roosevelt himself had pre- 
pared them for an undeclared naval 
war. 

Defenders of the President’s tactics 
reply: 

First, the critics are unrealistic pur- 
ists. Everyone knows that people do 
not respond to logical argument alone. 
Emotions may count more heavily. The 
President’s tactics are those normally 
employed by skillful political leaders. 
He must prod and shock people out of 
their apathy. 

Secondly, his words carry all over the 
world. He must always bear in mind 
their effect on Latin-American and oth- 
er nonbelligerents, the British and their 
allies, the conquered peoples, Hitler, 
Mussolini, the Pope, Stalin, and Japan. 
The success of his Navy Day speech, 
especially in Latin America, is shown 
by frantic Nazi denials. 

Thirdly, in dealing with an unscrupu- 
lous foe, the President should not be 
begrudged a little leeway. 


So argument runs. Looking back 
over the last five months, the Presi- 
dent’s tactics follow the pattern of a 
political campaign. His fireside chat of 
May 27, broadly outlining his policy, 
may be compared to a candidate’s ac- 
ceptance speech. After that came the 
usual campaign lull. On Sept. 11 he 
swung into action with a rip-snorter, 
ordering the Navy to shoot. The Oct. 
27 speech was of the scare-mongering 
election-eve type, indicative that the 
moment for grave decision is near. 


~~ 
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Surviving crew members inspected Kearny’s damage 


ing punched. As publisher of The Raleigh, 
N.C., News and Observer, he fought pol- 
iticians and big-business interests continu- 
ally, winning as often as he lost. As Secre- 
tary of the Navy under Woodrow Wilson, 
he was hated as a pacifist, blamed for the 
ill-advised bombardment and occupation 
of Vera Cruz in 1914, and excoriated by 
enlisted men and officers alike for taking 
away the Fleet’s shipboard beer and wine. 
It was not until after he resigned that 
people admitted Daniels had been a pretty 
good Secretary in spite of everything. 

As an ambassador, his career was divert- 
ing. Because of his part in the Vera Cruz 
incident, Mexicans attempted to wreck his 
train and stoned the embassy when he ar- 
rived. Later he was accepted as a friend 
and a fighter for the common people, where- 
upon some American businessmen hated 
him because of his sympathy with Mexican 
attempts at repatriation of natural re- 
sources, particularly in regard to the oil 
fields. 

The American people at large alternately 
raged and laughed at him. Organized de- 
mands were made for his recall when it was 
reported that he favored governmental at- 
tempts to suppress religious teaching in 
Mexico, a report which he denied. Every- 
one was delighted when he made the blun- 
der of applauding a speech in which Presi- 
dent Cardenas denounced the United 
States. He did not understand Spanish and 
was just being polite. 

He had few close friends, but they were 
, loyal ones. His subordinate in the Navy 
Department during the last war, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, still calls him “the Chief.” 
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Ugly Duckling 
Torpedo-Torn Kearny Shows Up 
Critics Who Sneered at Design 


The Nazi torpedo which at 1:30 on the 
morning of Oct. 17 virtually sliced the 
destroyer Kearny in two, killing eleven 
of her crew and injuring ten, 350 miles 
southwest of Iceland, also exploded in 
the faces of erstwhile critics of the Admini- 
stration’s naval building program. Two 
years ago, these critics had dismissed the 
Kearny and her sister destroyers as “top- 
heavy monstrosities, utterly unseaworthy” 
and “prime examples of New Deal inef- 
ficiency.” A fortnight ago the Kearny 
reached Reykjavik under her own power, 
surviving a hit no less shattering than 
that which two weeks later sank the 1919- 
vintage destroyer Reuben James. 

The miracle of the Kearny’s escape was 
recounted by Ensign Henry Lyman, one 
of the eight injured men who were taken 
to an Army hospital in Iceland. 

“Flames from three tankers pierced the 
blackness. Submarines lay awash, ram- 
ming ‘fish’ into the convoy. A U-boat 
came to the surface between the Kearny 
and the convoy. She fired at us three 
times. The third hit us amidships, just 
at the break in the forecastle. The explo- 
sion knocked back the forward stack and 
snapped the siren cord. We shot off a 
Very pistol, but it was every ship for it- 
self. The ship sat for several minutes like 
a lame duck. Waves swept over the tilting 
deck and blew away the starboard whale- 
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boat, which hit Chief Boatswain’s Mate 
Leonard Frontakowski, seriously injuring 
him. The forward fire room with the dead 
men in it was shot to pieces and flooded. 
It looked for a while as though the sea 
water would get into the engine room, and 
we spent the rest of the night shoring up 
the bulkhead.” 

How Frontakowski was probably saved 
was told by Dr. R. W. Rommel, who was 
transferred to the Kearny from the de- 
stroyer Munson, and gave the stricken man 
three transfusions of plasma flown from 
Iceland and dropped by parachute. 

The Kearny belongs to the Benson class 
of destroyers, 24 of which were built from 
1937 to 1941. Equipped with a double bot- 
tom, the outer one designed to take the 
shock of any hit and cushion the important 
inner plating, each also has numerous air- 
tight compartments, permitting complete 
flooding of entire sections of the ship with 
maintenance of stability through only slight 
changes in trim. Of utmost importance, in 
the opinion of naval engineers, are thie 
duplicate fire and engine rooms, alternat- 
ing in that order from forward aft. This 
feature enabled the Kearny, ripped com- 
pletely around from the turn of the bilge 
on the starboard side and two-thirds the 
width of the main deck, to shut her com- 
partments, shift power from the forward 
to the aft firerooms, and make for port at 
a respectable speed on her powerful en- 
gines, which had shifted their foundations 
slightly but remained serviceable. 

Late in 1939 it became known that a few 
of the ships, upon launching, had shown a 
tendency toward top-heaviness which cut 
the margin of stability sought by the en- 
gineers. They would have lost some ma- 
neuverability as they lightened through 
consumption of fuel and ammunition. The 
critical baying began at once and dropped 
to a disgruntled growl only when the Navy 
demonstrated before Congress, in terms of 
dollars, cents, and consumption of time, 
that all was for the best in what was not, 
at that particular moment, the best of all 
possible worlds. 

Without experimentation, it was pointed 
out, men-of-war never would have ad- 
vanced beyond the Spanish Armada stage. 
Experimentation was designed to point cut 
mistakes in contemplated advances and in 
the case in question had done so swiftly 
and cheaply. The few slightly skittish ships 
already launched had been put on perfect 
behavior by adding about 60 tons of dead- 
weight steel to their keels. This simple 
correction was being made on all the others 
—including the Kearny—while they were 
on the ways. The cost, as against a toial 
outlay of $150,000,000 for the building pro- 
gram, had been only $230,884. 

The Kearny’s keel was laid on March 1, 
1939. Despite the needed correction and 
the careful design which went into her con- 
struction, she was launched little more 
than a year later, on March 9, 1940, six 
months ahead of schedule. 
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The White House 


As the President calmed labor strife at 
home and directed a shooting war at sea 
last week, a man with an easel stood near 
his desk. The artist, Armande Drechsler, 
had been commissioned by his fellow Mexi- 
can, President Avila Camacho, to paint the 
portrait as a gift in appreciation of “good 
neighborliness.” 

On Monday, Oct. 27, the President won 
from Senate leaders assurance that the 
Neutrality Act would be revised speedily, 
admonished John L. Lewis to call off the 
captive-coal-mine strike, and put last 
touches on the “shooting has started” 
speech he delivered that night at the Navy 
League dinner. 

Newsreels taken at the dinner showed 
the deeply seamed face and darkly shad- 
owed eyes of a man worn by worry. But 
newspapermen trooping into the President’s 
Tuesday-afternoon press conference found 
him as jaunty as ever and obviously 
pleased by Nazi outcries over his charge 
that they had mapped the dissection of 
Latin America into five vassal states and 
planned to abolish all existing religions in 
favor of a Nazi church with Hitler as its 
deity. The outcries were, he merrily pro- 
claimed, “A scream.” 

With the walkout in effect and four days’ 
production lost, the President on Wednes- 
day jockeyed Lewis into a grudging re- 
cision of the strike order and tossed the 
task of getting a firm settlement to the 
Defense Mediation Board. That night he 
found relaxation at a White House screen- 
ing of a drama of a Welsh mining village: 
“How Green Was My Valley.” 

Before boarding a train Friday night 
for Hyde Park, the President sandwiched 
in a luncheon for the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor and an order to the Army to 
operate the strike-bound plant of Air 
Associates, Inc., and brushed up on policy 
questions slated for discussion during his 
week-end conference with Canadian Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King. 


Congress 


Organization of the fourteen-man joint 
committee to investigate nonessential ex- 
penditures gave the economic bloc new 
potency. By an unusual authorization, the 
membership. includes two representatives 
of the executive branch, Budget Director 
Harold Smith and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau Jr., Senator Byrd, 
committee chairman, counted heavily on 
Morgenthau as an ally. While all knew 
that the Treasury Secretary had publicly 
declared that cuts of a billion dollars 
should be made in farm aid, conservation, 


and other New Deal peacetime projects, 
many wondered if he could deliver the 
President’s support for a real economy 
drive. For, without Administration sup- 
port, even the hardiest economic advo- 
cates-on the Hill knew they could not 
get far. 


Super-Postmen 


The State Department has been con- 
sidering ways of honoring its couriers who 
brave daily the perils of torpedoes, anti- 
aircraft guns, quick-trigger border guards, 
and common thugs to deliver the United 
States diplomatic mails. At present their 
only reward is an annual salary of $3,000, 
plus payment of their funeral expenses if 
killed in line of duty. 

This squad of hand-picked super-post- 
men now numbers 25, most of them bach- 
elors under 35 years of age who can use 
their revolvers if necessary. Chosen from 
among hundreds of applicants, each has 
had his moral character, physical stami- 
na, and patriotism microscopically ex- 
amined by Warren Davis, chief of the 
Courier Service, and has been inoculated 
against ten contagious diseases. In locked 
pouches, chained to wrists or ankles, they 
carry through mine fields and above 
oceans and battle lines correspondence that 
is too lengthy to send by radio or too confi- 
dential to entrust to even the most secret 
code. 

The four main courier routes are: (1) 
New York-Lisbon, currently manned by 
five marines; (2) European, fed from Lis- 
bon, its hub at Bern with spokes radiating 
to all European capitals and the Soviet 





Government seat at Kuybishev; (3) Asi- 
atic, comprising the Yokohama-Peiping- 
Shanghai triangle, and (4) inter-Ameri- 
can, with aerial service to every South 
American capital but Montevideo. 

Horton R. Telford, a professional cover- 
ing the Athens-Bern circuit when the 
Balkan kettle was boiling, reached Rome 
the day of Mussolini’s war declaration 
against Greece; dodged bombs in Dijev- 
djelya, Yugoslav frontier town; fled a 
military train to escape another air raid 
near Salonika; was arrested as a suspected 
spy at Serres, a Greek military post; rode 
an ox cart when his car stalled in mud 
near Alexandroupolis, and finally turned 
his pouches over to a relief courier at 
Istanbul. 

A colleague, Henry E. Coleman, in a 
lifeboat nine hours after the torpedoing 
of the Western Prince, was picked up by 
a freighter and delivered his pouch intact 
at London. 

A third, name not disclosed, was found 
asleep by members of a junketing House 
Appropriations subcommittee which cross- 
ed his trail at Medillin, Colombia. But he 
maintained the reputation of the service 
when the chain fastened to his ankle 
balked a jestful attempt of the sub- 
committee clerk, John McFall, to steal 
his pouch. 

A substitute courier, Henry W. Antheil 
Jr., attaché of the legation at Helsinki, 
died a year ago in the still-unexplained 
explosion of a plane over the Finnish- 
Gulf. Another substitute, Comdr. Ole 
Hagen, naval attaché at Oslo, lost eight-_ 
een pouches to highwaymen near Kristian- 
sund, but the pouches later were re- 
covered. So far, however, no professional 
courier has lost either his life or his mails. 


Press Politics 


The Gridiron Club voted not to heed, 
for the present, a White House hint that its 
annual stunt dinners be suspended in def- 
erence to this unhumorous moment in his- 
tory. Members were relieved when the 
President accepted their invitation to at- 
tend on Dec. 13 . . . Paul Leach, corre- 
spondent of The Chicago Daily News, 
withdrew his candidacy for vice president 
of the National Press Club, after cam- 
paign managers for Felix Cotten of The 
United States News had spread the word 
that through Leach the Gridiron Club was 
trying to wrest control of the Press Club 
from its more numerous non-Gridiron mem- 
bers. However, another Gridiron member, 
Morris (Tex) Ervin of The Cincinnati 
Times-Star, promptly took Leach’s place, 
saying that the only issue so far as he was 
concerned was that he wanted the job. 
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Fewer Youth Props 


Since the United States began full de- 
fense preparations more than a year ago, 
the need for the two depression-born 
youth-aid agencies—the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration—has been greatly reduced by 
a defense boom. The CCC, run by the 
War Department for more than eight 
years, has found enrollment so lax that 
Director James J. McEntee announced a 
month ago the organization probably 
would return $47,000,000 of its allotted 
$247,000,000 at the end of the current fis- 
cal year. The CCC director estimated 
that 6,000 men were leaving camps each 
month, cutting the number of camps from 
1,500 to 900 and enrollees from 200,000 to 
160,000 since last April 1. 

And the NYA, the Federal Security Ad- 
ministration subsidiary created six years 
ago to give needy youths work experience 
and aid through school, has been attacked 
for non-defense spending. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the agency is using $152,- 
000,000 to help 1,000,000 who are either 
jobless or students, while training only 
368,000 others for specific defense work. 
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In the interests of economy and War 
Department relief, President Roosevelt 
last week took steps to consolidate the two 
agencies under the FSA. He requested 
Paul V. McNutt, FSA. chief, and Harold 
D. Smith, Director of the Budget, to draft 
merger plans, which, the President indi- 
cated, will be presented to Congress for 
legislative action. 


Heat on Finland 


On Aug. 18, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull secretly communicated to Finnish 
Minister Hjalmar J. Procopé a Russian 
offer for making a separate peace. Finland 
would have becn compensated territorially. 
He received no reply. More recently, the 
Tennessean instructed H. F. Arthur 
Schoenfeld, American Minister to Helsinki, 
to warn President Risto Ryti’s government 
that, if it values American friendship, it 
must promptly discontinue its invasion of 
Soviet territory. 

Awaiting Finland’s reply to this second 
demand, Hull on Monday applied strong 
pressure on Helsinki by revealing these 
negotiations at his daily press conference. 
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Two Liberties: The 55th anniversary of the dedication of the Statue 


of Liberty at the entrance to New York Harbor was celebrated on Oct. 28. 
This famous giantess has a sister, unknown to most Americans and now 
a captive. It is the statue (right), also sculptured by Frédéric Auguste 
Bartholdi, which stands on the Allée des Cygnes in Paris. 


Declaring that the Finnish offensive ham- 
pers America’s policy of assisting nations 
resisting Hitler’s domination, he warned 
that Helsinki’s present actions will not 
contribute to its ultimate security and yl] 
end in its subjugation to Germany. 


Significance 





From the American viewpoint, there 
would be two advantages in persuading 
Finland to make a separate peace. 

Militarily, such a peace would remove a 
major threat to America’s chief lifeline of 
war materials to Russia via the White Sea 
port of Archangel. It might also help the 
Reds lift the siege of Leningrad and reopen 
the Russian railroad to Murmansk, which, 
unlike Archangel, is kept ice-free through- 
out the winter by the Gulf Stream. The 
Finns have already cut the line at Petro- 
zavodsk on Lake Onega. 

Idealogically, a Russo-Finnish peace 
would puncture a popular noninterven- 
tionist argument against aiding Moscow. 
The Administration has been seriously em- 
barrassed by the presence on the Nazi side 
of a staunch democracy which was the only 
nation to pay its war debt to the United 
States consistently and which received con- 
siderable American aid when it was resist- 
ing Russian aggression in the winter of 
1939-40. 

Furthermore, if Helsinki ignored Hull's 
request, there would be no reason for the 
British to coddle American public opinion 
by continuing to shelve Moscow’s sugges- 
tion that they declare war on Finland. 





Ambassadors of Work 


During the World War, America’s 65,000 
conscientious objectors were either exempt- 
ed from military service because of religious 
beliefs or languished in Federal jails ac- 
complishing nothing. Last year, when 16,- 
000,000 Americans registered for the draft, 
officials had more useful ideas for the 7,000 
who signed as objectors. The 1,400 called 
up were put in 21 public-service camps 
throughout the country, but the govern- 
ment did not stop there. The State De- 
partment has been working on a plan 
whereby a number of religious objectors 
now in camps will be sent to Latin America 
as immigrants to work on constructive 
projects such as introducing modern agri- 
cultural methods. 

The idea, which has the backing of 
the American Friends Service Commitiee 
(Quakers), would be to train groups of 
ten to fifteen objectors intensively for 
three or four weeks, teach them a smatter- 
ing of Spanish, and ship them off as “good- 
will ambassadors.” The groups selected 
would include Quakers, Mennonites, and 
Brethren, since members of these sects 
have been working in Latin America for 
years, the Quakers in the Laguna section 
of Mexico, the Mennonites in Paraguay, 
and the Brethren in Ecuador. 
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Nazi vassal states? Two versions of German plans for Latin America 


Last week Paul Comly French, ex-news- 
paperman and executive secretary of the 
National Service Board for Religious Ob- 
jectors, indicated that the program would 
be launched by the first of the year. 





Latin ‘New Order’ 


Despite Nazi charges that President 
Roosevelt “has been unable to give even 
a shadow of proof of the authenticity of 
his allegations” in his Navy Day address 
that Germany plans to carve Latin Amer- 
ica into five vassal states (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 3), the President last week refused 
to exhibit his document publicly for fear 
of divulging its source. The nation’s press, 
however, turned up with an assortment of 
similar maps. 

One version, credited by the New York 
newspaper PM to Prof. Karl Haushofer, 
Nazi brain truster, gave to Spain a Colom- 
bia that not only included the lost land 
of Panama and the Canal Zone but also 
the other Central American and Carib- 
bean republics. In addition, it set up 
Venezuela, the world’s leading oil exporter, 
as a German colony along with the Gui- 
anas; presented to Peru both Ecuador, 
with which it fought a pint-sized war last 
summer, and the northern half of Bolivia, 
the world’s No. 2 tin producer (the whole 
to be under Italian rule); left Northern 
Brazil ostensibly independent, and formed 
a German colony of Argentina, the world’s 
biggest beef and corn exporter, Southern 
Bolivia, Southern Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay—all of which are coveted by 
Buenos Aires extremists. 

A slightly different version, published 
by The New York Times, gave only Pana- 
ma to Colombia, but it presented Vene- 
zuela with the oil refineries of the Nether- 
lands West Indies, the British island of 
Trinidad (on which the United States has 
a naval base), and the bauxite mines of 


British Guiana. It united Ecuador and 
Peru with Chile, and added French and 
Dutch Guiana and Northern Bolivia to an 
intact Brazil. Argentina was given not only 
Uruguay, Paraguay, and Southern Bo- 
livia but also the British naval base at 
the Falkland Islands, long an Argentine 
arredenta. 

It remained for Clifford A. Prevost, 
Washington correspondent for The Akron 
Beacon Journal, to boast that he had seen 
Mr. Roosevelt’s original map. This ver- 
sion, he said, united the six Central Amer- 
ican republics, gave the Guianas to Vene- 
zuela, combined Colombia with Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia, gave Chile, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and Southern Brazil to Argen- 
tina, and left the rest of Brazil intact. 





A Canterbury Tale 


The good town of Canterbury, Conn., 
which has accumulated a thrifty $15,000 
treasury surplus in the past decade, last 
month voted to tack the excess to its 
budget, and thereby relieve its 1,003 cit- 
izens, already burdened by increased de- 
fense taxes, of paying property taxes dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. The only adverse 
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effect of the move will be suffered by Tax 
Collector Christian Kerr, 63, who usually 
pockets 1 per cent. But Kerr, a chicken- 
farming taxpaper himself, last week an- 
nounced he didn’t mind. 





Crash Week 


Commerical and Armed Aviation 
Suffers Accidents Killing 67 


United States commercial aviation 
weathered its most fatal day last Thurs- 
day. At 1:54 am., a Northwest Airlines 
transport approached Fargo, N.D., next 
stop on its route from Chicago to Seattle. 
“Thick weather, freezing temperatures, 
but everything all right,” reported Cap- 
tain-Pilot Clarence Bates of Minneapolis 
to the dispatcher in St. Paul. Six minutes 
later, the plane, its elevators laden with 
ice, dropped down to a field near Moor- 
head, Minn., 2 miles across the Red River 
from Fargo, skidded, hit a ravine,. and 
piled up in a blaze. Miraculously, Captain 
Bates was thrown clear by the skid and 
survived, but the co-pilot, stewardess, and 
twelve passengers perished in the flaming 
wreck. 

Twenty hours later, an American Air- 
lines transport on the New York-Detroit- 
Chicago run circled near St. Thomas, 
Ont., seeking to make an emergency land- 
ing. The right wing grazed the ground, and 
the plane plowed into the earth. A series of 
explosions transformed the ship into a 
crematory for the crew of three and seven- 
teen passengers. 

During the period from Oct. 28 to 
Nov. 3 air accidents in the armed forces 
piled up throughout the nation. Five 
Kelly Field, Texas, Army airmen died 
when their AT-6 attack trainer crashed 
in a storm near Vaughn, N.M., about 
150 miles southeast of Albuquerque. Two 
Army fliers were killed as their trainer 
crashed into a cotton field near Wood- 
ville, Calif. In Oregon, during the Pacific 
Northwest air maneuvers, an Army Air - 
Corps lieutenant was killed as his P-36 
pursuit plane burst into flames in air while 
engaged in a mock battle with two Navy 
planes. A training plane collided with an- 
other near Albany, Ga., killing a British 
flying cadet and a civilian instructor, and 
seriously injuring an RAF student. 

Two Army pilots who were lost when 
their formation of nineteen planes hit a 
storm in the Sierras a fortnight ago were 
rescued from Barton Peak, 90 miles east of 
Fresno, Calif., where they had dropped by 
parachute. Fourteen of their comrades had 
landed and one bailed out safely, while 
one had died in the wreckage of his plane. 
Another is missing. A crew of nine para- 
chuted to safety near_Great Falls, S.C., 
before their Army bomber crashed into a 
wood. An Army bomber exploded in a 
corn field near Findlay, Ohio, killing five. 
A single-seater Navy fighter fell into the 
Pacific 5 miles off Point Loma, Calif., 
with the loss of the pilot. Four more Army 
planes—a Flying Fortress and three P-40s 
—crashed on the West Coast, killing two. 
Nine bailed out safely. At Corpus Christi, 
Texas, a naval lieutenant died when his 
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fighter dived into the bay, while in another 
Navy crash, two saved their lives by para- 
chute. Near Miami, two naval cadets were 
killed when their plane failed to recover 
from a spin. Off the Hawaiian Islands, two 
Army pursuit pilots bailed out safely when 
their pursuits collided in mid-air. And dur- 
ing mysterious operations in the Atlantic 
Ocean area, a naval patrol bomber carried 
twelve men to their deaths in a crash whose 
cause the Navy Department at first kept 
cryptically secret. 
Total deaths for the six days: 67. 


Significance 





As after every rash of air accidents, 
there has been a chorus of “Whys?” And 
as on every other such occasion, propo- 
nents of “foolproof” preventive panaceas 
have come forward with their “cures.” 

Thus, for example, those who favor 
equipping commercial airlines with passen- 
ger “chutes are pointing to the 25 lives 
saved by bailing out in the military 
crashes. In the opinion of commercial- 
airline officials, the answers are rather 
obvious: first, ’chutes failed last week to 
save 33 who wore them; second, the na- 
ture of commercial mishaps is such that 
there is seldom time to use ’chutes—cer- 
tainly there was none in the Northwest 
and American crashes; third, the effect on 
passengers’ comfort and peace of mind has 
always been regarded as enough to make 
the scheme impractical. 

Actually, the week’s disasters were trace- 
able to a complex of conditions and coinci- 
dences which might not be repeated for 
years. The War Department, announcing 
this week that despite an “almost astro- 
nomical increase” in miles flown, the acci- 
dent rate was “substantially unchanged,” 
stressed that “Army flight operations now 
are on an emergency status, which repre- 
sents something between peacetime flying 
and wartime flying.” Commercial aviation 
is also hard-pressed, what with the in- 
creased demands for air travel incidental to 
the speed-up in the defense program. More- 
over, the week in question also hap- 
pened to mark the beginning of winter 
weather conditions in the northern tier of 
states. 





Fahy Boost 


Of the hard-working New Mexico lawyer 
who for five years was general counsel to 
the National Labor Relations Board, J. 
Warren Madden, then NLRB chairman, 
once joked: “Charlie Fahy speaks so softly 
that only the Supreme Court can hear 
him.” The high tribunal heard Fahy win 
all eighteen Wagner Act cases it reviewed, 
including the five which determined the 
law’s constitutionality, but not the ditty 
with which the persuasive pleader was 
later serenaded by his NLRB colleagues 
to the tune of “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic”: 
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Fourteen died when a Northwest airliner crashed in Minnesota 


On writ of certiorari, Charlie crashed 
the Sacred Nine. 

They saw his lips were moving and 
they thought his gestures fine; 

But not by any token could they hear 
a single line. 


A year ago the 49-year-old Georgia-born 
graduate of Georgetown Law School, a 
World War bomber pilot, was stolen from 
the NLRB to become Assistant Solicitor 
General, in which capacity he helped ne- 
gotiate the bases-destroyers swap with 
Britain. Last week, to fill the vacancy 
left when Solicitor General Francis Bid- 
dle was elevated to the Attorney Gen- 
eralship, President Roosevelt named Fahy 
to Biddle’s old post, thereby pricking 
a hopeful trial balloon which the Chief 
Executive’s onetime intimate, Thomas G. 
Corcoran, had floated over the White 
House. 


all 


Harris & Ewing 


New Deal sphinaz: Charles Fahy 





Week in the Nation 


Posreur: In New York City, Lois Lock- 
ner, buxom brunette who posed as an 
FBI agent, was sentenced to a year and a 
day in the Federal Reformatory for Wom- 
en at Alderson, W. Va. 


Envoy: George L. Brandt, 49-year-old 
Washingtonian and veteran foreign serv- 
ice officer, was appointed counselor of the 
United States Embassy and consul gen- 
eral in Berlin. As the United States has 
no ambassador to the Reich, Brandt will 
act as chargé d’affaires, relieving Leland 
B. Morris, who is returning to America on 
a leave of absence. 


THANKSGIVING: Sending a week’s wages 
to Washington as his contribution to de- 
fense, Steven James Avyan, an Armenian 
immigrant watchmaker in Thomaston, 
Conn., wrote: “This is the date of my 
second birthday—the anniversary of my 
entrance into the land of freedom.” He 
also forwarded a timing-device invention 
“without any thought of recompense.” 


AcquiTtaL: Marie Pierce, 26-year-old 
Boston grocery heiress who fatally shot 
her Berryville, Va., farmer-neighbor, Louis 
Townsend Moreland, last spring when she 
claims he threatened her, was acquitted of 
the charge of manslaughter. 


AuiENs: Of the almost 5,000,000 aliens 
in the United States, final registration fig- 
ures reveal that Italy claims the largest 
number: 694,971. Canada is next with 448,- 
002, then Poland, 442,551, followed by 
Mexico, 416,892, and Austria-Hungary, 
402,827. Germany, with 315,004, is squeezed 
between Russia, 366,834, and Great Brit- 
ain, 291,451, in seventh place. 


Protection: Arthur Grube, Secret Serv- 
ice head in Los Angeles, announced that 
Treasury agents had been assigned to guard 
Mr. and Mrs. John Roosevelt and their 16- 
month-old son at Coronado because of a 
kidnapping scare. The President’s young- 
est son, an ensign in the Navy, is assigned 
to the nearby naval air station at North 
Island. 
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Horizons of the War Widened 
as Nazis Drive on Middle East 


British Step Up Sea Fight 
and Japan Hints at New Action; 


Germans Mop Up in Crimea 


Through snow, rain, and mud the Ger- 
man Armies raced against winter last week 
all along the Russian front from icebound 
Leningrad to the still sunny Crimea. There 
were signs that a third mighty attack was 
opening against Moscow. But in the entire 
great battle there was something of the 
hurried tempo of a finale, as if a new score 
were being prepared. 

Thus the German victory in the Crimea 
cast a long shadow over the Middle East. 
The war moved closer to Turkey and the 
British positions on the approaches to In- 
dia. Everywhere the horizons of the con- 
flict widened. The German Government 
accused the United States of attacking the 
Reich’s forces in the Atlantic, thereby lay- 
ing the legal basis for war against America. 
In the Far East, Japan, which is bound to 
aid its Axis partners if they are attacked, 
strongly hinted that there was a time limit 
beyond which negotiations with Washing- 
ton could not be continued. 

The United States and Britain moved to 
counter the offensive. The British stepped 
up their attacks on German shipping and 
Italian towns while technical troops were 
reported to have arrived at Archangel. 
Washington put extreme diplomatic pres- 
sure on Finland by revealing that Moscow 
had previously offered to make peace with 
Helsinki. And Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell, 
British commander in India and the man 
on whom rests the defense of Iran and 
Iraq, arrived in Singapore for Far Eastern 
consultations. 


Weather 


The Germans fought the weather last 
week as well as the Russians, and in many 
places it was a more formidable foe than 
the Red Army. In the Leningrad area the 
mantle of snow and ice that gives that part 
of Russia its most characteristic appear- 
ance covered the forests, marshes, and 
lakes. But it produced no offensive action 
by the Germans, even though the Nazis 
have previously claimed that the frozen 
terrain would facilitate their movements. 

The Leningrad operations were in fact 
changing into the slowest of all military 
activity: a siege. The fine stone city of the 
czars had also become a citadel of silence, 
and no word leaked out to the world of 
how its 4,000,000-odd inhabitants were 
standing up under the German pressure, 
although one story from London said that 
Leningrad was in worse shape than War- 


saw just before its surrender. With the 
Nazi lines tightly drawn to the west and 
south of the city, the best chance of reliev- 
ing it seemed to be in somehow drawing 
the Finns out of the war (see page 24). In 
air defense at least, however, Leningrad 
was holding its own. Nazi pilots reported 
that it was still “much stronger than any- 
thing German fliers have experienced over 
England or anywhere else.” 

On the Moscow front, the Germans 
themselves confessed that they had been 
beaten by General Mud, whom the Rus- 
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ported that the Nazis had got their offen- 
sive moving again. Heavy pressure was di- 
rected against the main approaches to the 
Soviet capital. Another powerful drive was 
launched south of Moscow, and the Ger- 
mans reached the outskirts of the ancient 
city of Tula, where Boris Godunoff in 1595 
established the gun factory that has grown 
into one of the largest armament industries 
in the Soviet. This week the Germans 
turned south from Tula and took Kursk, 
an iron-mining center and the weak link in 
the Russian lines—the spot where the 
northern armies of Gen. Gregory Zhukoff 
and the southern forces of Marshal Timo- 
shenko meet. 

The Nazis battled the weather in the 
Ukraine, too, and here again it was mud 
that held up them and their allies. A dis- 
patch to the Giornale d'Italia pictured the 


Tragedy of war as etched on the face of a Ukrainian peasant woman 


sians recently said was no more than a 
colonel in modern war. According to the 
Nazi story, a break-through in the Moscow 
defenses had been about to achieve deci- 
sive success when suddenly rain fell on icy, 
snow-covered roads, and a thaw set in. The 
result was that the roads “simply disap- 
peared,” the supply lines to front-line 
troops became extremely difficult to main- 
tain, and tank operations were impossible. 
Berlin described the front from Kalinin to 
Kaluga as “one great indivisible quagmire.” 

By this week, however, the Russians re- 


plight of Italian troops: “It has been rain- 
ing for twenty days and roads mostly can- 
not be used for trucks and automobiles, 
wherefore the troops are on foot. Great 
numbers of horses and mules and horse- 
drawn wagons have replaced the modern 
truck.” 

The Russians finally admitted the loss of 
Kharkov, but it was days before the Ger- 
mans entered the city despite their previ- ~ 
ous claim of capturing it. Only engineer 
forces went into the Ukrainian metropolis 
at first to perform the dangerous and la- 
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borious task of neutralizing mines. The 
Nazis admitted that they feared a repeti- 
tion of their experiences at Kiev when the 
city began to blow up underneath them 
after they had been in occupation for some 
time. And outside Rostov, at the mouth of 
the Don, the German advance slowed 


down to such an extent that the Russians — 


even spoke of routine patrol activity be- 
tween the hostile lines. 


Crimea 


The 4-mile-wide Perekop Isthmus, lead- 
ing from the Ukraine into the Crimea, was 
guarded by a little Maginot Line, in the 
best sense of that now discredited phrase. 
A series of fortifications and trench sys- 
tems stretched across the marshy neck of 
land, one behind the other. Each gun em- 
placement was surrounded by five rings 
of bunkers, machine-gun nests, anti- 
tank trenches, and steel rails set in the 
ground. 

It took the Germans ten days of con- 
stant attack to crack this system, and they 
admitted that their own losses had been 
great. There was nothing of the grand ma- 
neuver about the operation. It was a 
straight break-through carried out with in- 
fantry in the German tradition (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 20). Few tanks were used, and 
the official communiqué referred only to 
“infantry divisions of the army of General 
von Manstein.” Nor did the Nazis have 
great masses of planes, for the com- 
muniqué mentioned a flying corps instead 
of the usual air fleet. 

The break-through on the Perekop 
Isthmus left the Russians with no natural 
defensive line in the central and northern 
plain of the Crimea. This is a steppe re- 
gion, still inhabited partly by Tatars, and 
the German columns raced over it to oc- 
cupy the capital of the peninsula, Sim- 
feropol. A road and railway lead from Sim- 
feropol to Sevastopol, the great Russian 
naval base, and the moldering battlefields 
of the Crimean War. Only the 4,500-foot 
Yaila Mountains protect the resort towns 
of the so-called Crimean Riviera. 

Practically no natural obstacles lie be- 
tween the Germans and their most im- 
portant objective, the city of Kerch on the 
easternmost tip of the Crimea. Kerch lies 
in a rich iron-ore region, but overshadow- 
ing this is the fact that only 4 miles of wa- 
ter separate it from the mainland of the 
Caucasus. 

This was the strategic meaning of the in- 
vasion of the Crimea. It was a battle for 
high stakes—the gateways to the Cauca- 
sus. One of these is Rostov, where the Ger- 
mans, after a whirlwind drive along the 
Sea of Azov, appeared to have halted—al- 
though possibly only for a breathing spell. 
The capture of Rostov would foreshadow 
a Nazi offensive straight down the center 
of the Caucasus. The other gateway to the 
oil fields is the Crimea. Crossing the Strait 
of Kerch would not be a much greater feat 
than bridging the Dnieper River. It would 
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The Nazis drove on the Caucasus from two directions (solid arrows 
indicate actual advance, outline arrows show probable direction) 


open to the Nazis the possibility of a cam- 
paign aimed at Novorossiisk and Tuapse, 
two of the most important Caucasus ports 
and, except for threatened Sevastopol, 
practically the only naval bases the Soviet 
still retains in the Black Sea. 


Dirt 

War is dirt as well as hell. Sometimes 
the dirt is worse. It produces lice, which in 
turn start epidemics of typhus that in the 
past have often claimed more victims than 
the actual fighting. During the World War 
it was the Germans who boasted of delous- 
ing captured Russians, but last week the 
Soviet turned the tables. A special com- 
muniqué told of the decline in the cleanli- 
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Newsweek map—Starworth 
German advance as of Nov. 3 


ness and health of the German soldiers: 

“Moral and physical strength of the 
Fascist soldiers is on the verge of exhaus- 
tion. The general appearance of captured 
German soldiers sharply differs from that 
of soldiers taken prisoner during the first 
weeks of the war. All prisoners are extreme- 
ly lousy, scratching themselves incessantly 
and picking lice. A majority of the prison- 
ers are shabby and look exhausted. Many 
Germans are dressed in tattered summer 
uniforms and have no underwear at all .. . 
All men aged 17 to 50 have been called to 
the German Army, not excluding persons 
with physical defects that formerly would 
have prevented them from being drafted 
into the army.” 

The Russians likewise faced the ravages 
of disease according to Allen Wardwell, 
chairman of the.Red Cross mission to Mos- 
cow, who returned to the United States 
last week to report on the health situation 
in the Soviet. He said that Red officials 
are particularly afraid of an outbreak of 
typhus, although the Russians have plenty 
of doctors—130,000 plus 170,000 interns. 
But they lack drugs, and there is a great 
demand for surgical equipment. 

A group of correspondents whom the 
Germans had taken on an escorted tour of 
the Ukraine returned to Berlin last week 
and described their impressions of the trip. 
They had been to Kiev, Nikolaiev, and 
Odessa. They admired the great efficiency 
of the German Army, were appalled by the 
destruction and human misery it had 
caused, and were worn out from the con- 
stant battle involved in traveling through 
the foot-deep mud of the Ukrainian roads. 
Frederick Ocechsner, the United Press 
correspondent, summed up their conclu- 
sions. 

“The -German military achievement in 
Russia has been tremendous even if at a 
heavy cost in casualties, as shown by the 
great number of roadside graves . . . The 
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territory we went through was militarily 
under control, beyond any doubt. Strongly 
garrisoned and kept orderly, it was ready 
for the next phase, which is administration 
and exploitation . . . The potential booty, 
agricultural and industrial, is tremendous. 
But the big problem is man power both on 
farms and in factories . . . Tens of thou- 
sands of men have been taken away by the 
Russians in an apparently calculated plan 
of sabotage. Tractors have been destroyed 
or removed. We passed hundreds of them, 
stripped, along the roadsides. Many Ger- 
mans ... think it will be a year at least 
before the Ukraine can be got into indus- 
trial working order again.” 

In this sense, the Germans were fighting 
against time as surely as they were against 
the weather. For the men and machinery 
that the Russians had moved from the lost 
industrial areas had been sent far to the 
east, mostly beyond the Volga River, and 
set up in new factories. Correspondents at 
Kuybishev, the alternative Soviet capital 
where President Mikhail I. Kalinin arrived 
last week, saw this other side of the pic- 
ture. 

They were conducted on a tour of new 
and remodeled plants near Kuybishev, 
staffed with both the men and machines 
from factories once located in the Western 
Soviet. One of these had been moved from 
Leningrad on Aug. 3 by train. It was es- 
tablished at the new site by Aug. 25 and 
began production as an addition to another 
plant. The Russians boasted that, operat- 
ing together, the two factories had both 
increased their production to 300 per cent 
of their peacetime levels—a feat that if 
generally duplicated would nullify much of 
the German gains by conquest. 





When the Germans fought their way into devastated Kharkov 











Captured German and Italian seamen taking the air on a British warship 


Rough on U-Boats 


Albert Victor Alexander, First Lord of 
the British Admiralty, went to the little 
Yorkshire town of Dewsbury and opened 
its Warship Week on Nov. 1 with a speech 
in which he admitted something that has 
been common knowledge for weeks: Ger- 
man submarine activity has greatly in- 
creased in the Atlantic. Alexander coun- 
tered this with an old British claim: large 
numbers of U-boats are being destroyed. 





“Acme radiophoto 


The reticence of both the British and 
American Navies on the number of sub- 
marines they have sunk is partly a hang- 
over from the World War. But there are 
also two excellent reasons for the secrecy. 
One is the effect on the morale of the 
remaining U-boat crews if a vessel simply 
doesn’t return to its base and no word is 
ever received as to its fate. The other 
springs from the fact that U-boats can 
cruise for some two months and certain 
boats are often assigned to a definite area. 
Unless the Germans know certainly of a 
boat’s destruction, they will thus not know 
enough to dispatch another submarine to— 
replace it. 

The farthest the British Admiralty has 
gone is to release occasional pictures show- 
ing the members of captured submarine 
crews exercising on the decks of British 
warships and coming ashore at British 
ports to be interned for the duration. But 
last week London did let out one different 
story on the Battle of the Atlantic. The 
Ministry of Supply discreetly announced 
that Britain is producing a “new and high- 
ly secret” ammunition for naval use. Welsh 
factory workers toiled most of one night 
to fill a rush order for a waiting convoy 
warship. Officials refused to confirm or 
deny reports that the new secret weapon 
is an explosive for depth charges 47 times 
as powerful as TNT. 


Alarm in Ankara 





When the Netherlands and Belgian 
Governments received apparently authen- 
tic information of an imminent Nazi in- 
vasion in November 1939, Queen Wil- 
helmina and King Leopold sought to stave 
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Some Thoughts on the Reuben James Sinking 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The sinking of the Reuben James 
was a deplorable incident, not because 
it reduced materially our naval strength, 
but because of the resultant loss of life. 

We have some 80 of these old de- 
stroyers, known as the flush deckers, 
exclusive of those converted to light 
mine layers, others turned over to Brit- 
ain, and some used as transports for 
the marines. While they served their 
purpose well as convoy escorts in the 
last war, they are not in the same class 
with the modern destroyers, which we 
are turning out faster than we did in 
1918. 

The speed is slightly less; the displace- 
ment is smaller; the compartmentation 
is not nearly as good; the splinter pro- 
tection is bad, and the detection devices 
are not modern, or at least up to date. 
In particular, the gun batteries are far 
less efficient to meet the demands of 
modern warfare, where the plane plays 
such an important part. 

While the modern destroyer carries 
from four to five 5-inch double purpose 
guns, with some of the larger carrying 
eight of them, plus an equipment of 
lighter anti-aircraft guns, the flush 
deckers, with the exception of five which 
carry four 5-inch guns, are all armed 
with four or six 4-inch guns. None of 
these guns are double purpose. That is, 
while they are useful against surface 
craft, they cannot be used against air- 
craft driving in for a diving onslaught, 
although they would be valuable against 
the air torpedo attack. 

Nevertheless, in an emergency which 
requires speedy action, these craft must 
be used as found, though undoubtedly 
such improvements as can be made will 
be carried on from time to time. 


On the other hand, submarines 
are vastly improved over what they 
were in the last war. The depth of 
submergence is greater; periscopes have 
been improved, particularly in the way 
of lenses which give the observer an 
air view as well as a seascape, and the 
torpedoes are more dangerous. Where- 
as formerly they had to be fired by 
sight on a fixed bearing, with a depth 
setting of the torpedo, in order to 
explode it on contact, the projectile 
is now magnetically controlled so 
it will explode if it passes near the tar- 
get. 
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This has increased the menace to all 
craft, including the destroyer, which 
draws less water than the merchant 
ship. The technique of submarine at- 
tack has changed also, especially in the 
North Atlantic waters. Instead of at- 
tacking singly, U-boats now attack in 
packs. However, the gain is not all 
one-sided. Depth charges have been 
improved, and their destructive effect 
is greater than it was in the last war. 
They can be dropped from the air as 
well as projected from the surface of 
the sea. 

On the whole, then, while more sur- 
face craft may be destroyed, it can be 
expected that more submarines will be 
lost. And the effect on morale is bound 
to be greater on the personnel impris- 
oned in a steel box under water than it 
is on the personnel of the surface craft. 
The submarine crews die in a coffin, 
while the crews of the torpedoed sur- 
face ships stand some chance of rescue 
in life-saving devices and by their ac- 
companying mates. 


As for the international repercus- 
sion to the attacks on our destroyers, 
they may be summarized about as fol- 
lows: The Administration indicates no 
change in our policy and apparently 
has no intention now of breaking off 
diplomatic relations, or issuing a dec- 
laration of war; Berlin, or the contrary, 
has made several volte-faces. First she 
issued denials, then used the put-up-job 
argument. Finally, Germany admitted 
the attacks but has coupled them to- 
gether in such a way as to induce Ja- 
pan to believe we were the first aggres- 
sor. Japan has not taken this bait, so 
Berlin switches again, and informed 
spokesmen are allowed to say they do 
not believe the question of invoking the 
Three-Power Pact “arises at all at this 
time” in connection with Germany’s 
formal declaration that the United 
States had attacked her. How artful! 
As a matter of fact the case of who 
took the first warlike step goes back to 
the Greer incident. The depth charges 
first dropped on the Nazi submarine in 
that case came from a British plane. 
The Greer did not attack until she was 
fired upon. What followed after that 
has no bearing on who was the first 
aggressor, and is used by Berlin as cam- 
ouflage. 
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off disaster by a joint offer to mediate the 
war. A similar maneuver was attempted 
last week by another neutral in a des- 
perate spot. Opening the Turkish Parlia- 
ment in Ankara on Nov. 1, President 
Ismet Inénii offered to take the lead in 
a negotiated peace. But he made the pro- 
posal without any real hope of its accept- 
ance and admitted: “This disastrous war 
will spread still more. Our dear coun- 
try stands at the point where Europe 
and Asia join. It groans amid these 
flames.” 

Turkey’s groans were not based on any- 
thing but grim reality. As the German 
drive on the Caucasus and the showdown 
for the Middle East come closer, Turkey’s 
chances of maintaining its neutrality grow 
less and less. 

Last week the celebration marking the 
eighteenth anniversary of the republic’s 
birth was thus appropriately observed 
with a great military show. Hitler’s emis- 
sary, Franz von Papen, was one of the 
spectators at an army parade that dis- 
played mechanized units and new equip- 
ment, including 155-millimeter howitzers 
and anti-tank guns acquired from the 
United States and Britain under the Lend- 
Lease Act. While the celebration was at 
its height, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to kill the British Ambassador, Sir 
Hughe Montgomery Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
by three men whose weapon was a fist- 
size stone propelled by a slingshot. Sir 
Hughe, while Ambassador to China, was 
severely wounded in 1937, when a Japa- 
nese plane machine-gunned his motorcar. 





Bread and Shoes 


Winter of Want Invades Reich 
but Hits Looted France Harder 


The bleak weather of November herald- 
ed Europe’s third war winter last week. 
There was still no sign of any collapse, 
such as occurred in the Reich in 1918, but 
indications of the strain on the economy 
of the entire Continent multiplied. None 
were important in themselves, but their 
cumulative impact has brought the war 
home as even battles have often failed 
to do. 

The Reich still fares better than ary 
other part of Europe, but nonetheless 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels warned the 
Germans of “the coming of weeks that 
will certainly not be easy.” Striking one 
of the most curious notes ever heard in 
Nazi propaganda, he told of people stan- 
ing in lines to buy food, the enforced sey- 
aration of families, the lack of beer and 
cigarettes, and the necessity of working 
after sleepless nights caused by air raids. 
And he added: “That is the way it is in 
many cities of the Reich and in some it 
is even worse.” 

At the same time, German train serv- 
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Scotch, Rye and Bourbon drinkers 
all delighted with Seagram’s V.O. 


Canadian Whisky at its Finest! 

Lightness that wins over the drinker of fine 

Scotch .. . mellowness that Bourbon drinkers 

favor...the clean taste that pleases the man 

who drinks good Rye... plus a very special 

character all its own... that is Seagram's 
the Gaby Peipoler V.O. Canadian Whisky! No wonder that 
Canadian Whisky whisky drinkers of all three tastes are now 
7 years old swinging to this fine imported whisky! 


Now 7 years old, lighter, yet more richly 
satisfying than ever, émported Seagram's V.O. 
is Canadian Whisky at its finest. Treat your- 
self to Seagram’s V.O.— today. re ee 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 


the last millionth ts the hardest 


In thousands of machine shops, in 
countless plants from Bath to San Diego, 
wheels are spinning today—wheels that 
bite-into metal... shaping... cutting... 
finishing the vital machine tools that are 
the backbone of production in most im- 
portant industries. And precision is the 
order of the day—two ten-thousandths 
... One ten-thousandth...down to the 
last millionth of an inch. 


How is it possible to achieve such un- 
believable precision? One answer is found 
in the use of grinding wheels made from 
abrasives. These abrasives are obtained 
by processing Bauxite—a mineral mined 
by American Cyanamid Company. Abra- 
sives made from Bauxite are so fine, so 
hard and so tough that they have revo- 
lutionized the manufacture of precision 
products. They are the essence of speed 
and efficiency in the production of a great 


MOLDING 


variety of articles—from massive steel 
rolls to tiny bearings a fraction of an 
inch in diameter. Wherever speed and 
accuracy, wherever precision combined 
with efficiency in the machining of tools 
and parts are called for—there you 

will find high speed grinding being 

done with such abrasives, of which 

there are many grades and forms 

for various uses. 


The manufacture of abrasives for 
use in industry is a great industry 
in itself. And the importance of 
Bauxite increases as the demand 
for speed of production grows. 
American Cyanamid Company is 
today the second largest producer 
of Bauxite in the United States. By 
research and cooperation with the 
abrasive industry, Cyanamid is not 
only materially aiding our great 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


defense program, but also helping to 
improve many of the articles you use in 
everyday living. This is but one of the 
ways in which the company serves you 
directly or indirectly. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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The Cow That Jumped Over the Channel 


Britain’s Minister of Health, Ernest Brown, is noted for having one of the loudest 
voices in the House of Commons. Last week he announced that he had received a letter 
from a 10-year-old London boy in the country. It described a cow and when Brown read 
it, it echoed in front-page stories in newspapers and was included in the nightly Columbia 
Broadcasting System news period by Edward Murrow, CBS London correspondent. 

It was a cute letter. But it was also an almost literal translation of an essay by a 10- 
year-old German boy in the country. This also described a cow and was published in 1929 
in Berlin in a book called “Die Zehnte Muse” (The Tenth Muse). Since Ernest Brown 
did not reveal the name of his little correspondent, there was no way of checking on the 
lad’s knowledge of the German language—or on the possibility that it was the same 
cow. As the only clues to the mystery, the texts of the two versions follow: 


British 


The cow isamam- 
mal. It has six sides, 
right and left and 
upper and below. At 
the back it has a 
tail on which hangs 
a brush. With this 
he sends flies away 
so they don’t fall in- 
to the milk. The 
head is for the pur- 
pose of growing 
horns and so his 
mouth can be somewhere. The horns are 
to butt with and the mouth to moo with. 
Under the cow hangs milk. It is arranged 
for milking. When people milk, milk comes 
and there is never an end to the supply. 
How the cow does it I have not yet real- 
ized but it makes more and more. The cow 
has a fine sense of smell and one can smell 
it far away. This is the reason for fresh air 
in the country. A man cow is called an ox. 
The cow does not eat much but what it 
eats it eats twice so that it gets enough. 
When it is hungry it moos and when it says 
nothing at all it is because its insides are 
full up with grass. 


British cow 





German 


The cow is amam- 
mal... it has six 
sides, left and right, 
top and bottom, 
front and back... 
At the back it has a 
tail with a brush on 
it. With this it shoos 
the flies away, so 
they don’t fall into 
the milk. At the 
front is the head so 
the horns can grow 
on it and there is room for the mouth. The 
horns are used by the cow to butt with and 
the mouth to moo with. Under the cow 
hangs the milk. It is arranged for pulling. 
If you pull, the milk comes out. The mill 
never runs out entirely, as the cow produces 
more and more. How it does it we haven’t 
learned yet ... The cow has a fine sense 
of smell. One can smell it far away, that 
is what makes the good country air. The 
husband of the cow is called an ox ... The 
cow doesn’t need much food. What it once 
has eaten, it eats again . . . After it has 
gulped something, it belches and then tt 
has its mouth full with it again. 


German cow 





ices, already down to a third of what they 
were in peace, were curtailed still further 
by a new ruling requiring permits for all 
except local travel. Holiday and winter- 
resort trips were completely banned. The 
trains were said to be urgently needed for 
food deliveries, with Berlin currently suf- 
fering from a potato shortage. In addition, 
large amounts of rolling stock have been 
diverted to Russia. 

The shortage of goods and fear of infla- 
tion have caused the Germans to buy up 
any tangible assets they can find. The 
Schwarze Korps, Elite Guard organ, ad- 
vised cutting down Christmas shopping 
and suggested that the ideal gift would 
be a check payable after the war. The 
government, meanwhile, took measures to 
curb spending. Surtaxes on tobacco and 
liquor were boosted while tax-free “iron 
savings” accounts, not to be. withdrawn 
until a year after hostilities cease, were 
offered the public. The tobacco and liquor 
taxes were designed to curtail buying in 
order to provide soldiers with their regular 
rations—the army accounts for 40 per cent 


of the total consumption of such luxuries. 

At the other end of the Axis, the Ital- 
ians received warnings that still harder 
times were in store for them. Because war 
industries take precedence over textile 
manufacturing, clothing rationing has 
been introduced. During the coming year 
Italians may buy either a new suit or a 
pair of shoes but not both. Bread rations 
for workers, children, and expectant moth- 
ers were increased but at the expense of 
reducing the supply for the rest of the 
population. 

France, however, faces a worse winter 
than either Germany or Italy. In one year, 
for example, twelve plants have made 
6,000,000 pairs of shoes and slippers for 
the Germans, with less than 1,000,000 
pairs available for the 40,000,000 people 
of France. A Frenchman has to get the 
approval of his mayor before he can buy 
shoes. Owing to German requisitions of 
wine, the French are limited to a bottle 
a week. Despite heavy penalties, food 
“speakeasies” are thriving. In Paris 50 
restaurants have been raided and “pad- 


locked” for selling illegal meals. And last 
week the government issued new ration 
cards that were marked “Valid until 
1970.” 





"Never Give In...’ 


I spent nearly four and a half years 
at Harrow, of which three were in the 
Army class. To this I was admitted 
in consequence of having passed the 
preliminary examination. It consisted 
of boys of the middle and higher forms 
of the school and of very different ages, 
all of whom were being prepared either 
for the Sandhurst or the Woolwich ex- 
amination. We were withdrawn from 
the ordinary movement of the school 
from form to form. In consequence, I 
got no promotion or very little and 
remained quite low down upon the 
school list, though working alongside 
of boys nearly all in the Fifth Form. 
Officially, I never got out of the Low- 
er School, so I never had the privilege 
of having a fag* of my own. When in 
the passage of time I became what 
was called “a three-yearer” I ceased to 
have to fag myself, and as I was older 
than other boys of my standing, I was 
appointed in my House to the position 
of Head of the Fags. This was my first 
responsible office, and the duties, which 
were honorary, consisted in keeping 
the roster of all the fags, making out 
the lists of their duties and dates and 
placing copies of these lists in the 
rooms of the monitors, football, and 
cricket champions and other members 
of our aristocracy. I discharged these 
functions for upwards of a year, and 
on the whole I was resigned to my lot. 
So Winston Churchill wrote in “A Rov- 

ing Commission” of his days at Harrow, 
Eton’s rival as the top British public 
school. When young Winston was first 
bundled off to Harrow in 1888, the school 
was perched in bucolic isolation on a 345- 
foot hill commanding a fine view of the 
gently rolling Middlesex countryside be- 
tween it and London. Exactly 12 miles 
away the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
visible. Churchill stood at or near the bot- 
tom of his class most of the time and never 
was able to get through the Latin 
courses. 

But last week he returned to his old 
school as the seventh Prime Minister to 
wear the blue and white tie of Harrow 
(the other six were Sir Spencer Perceval, 
Viscount Goderich, Sir Robert Peel, the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Viscount Palmerston, 
and Stanley Baldwin). The physical as- 
pect of the school hadn’t changed much 
in the half century since Churchill left it 
to go on to Sandhurst for his military 





*In English schools fags are boys in the lower 
grades who are at the beck and call of upper 
formers. 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 Russia invaded Finland, getting ter- 
ritorial gains in the peace of March 13, 
1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of 
the BEF was evacuated from Flanders. 
Italy entered the war on June 10, and 
by June 24 France, with Pétain as Pre- 
mier, had accepted the Italo-German 
armistice terms. Russia seized Northern 
Bukovina and Bessarabia from Rumania 
June 28; the British attacked and ren- 
dered useless a major part of the French 
Fleet July 3. The German air offensive, 
begun against Britain on Aug 8 and con- 
tinued through September, failed to 
break British morale. Italy conquered 
British Somaliland and invaded Egypt 
Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and 
Nov. 24 German diplomacy and threats 
brought Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia into the Axis alliance. Italy’s 
invasion of Greece, started Oct. 28, was 
thrown back into Albania; and the Brit- 
ish offensive from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, 
reached Bengasi, Libya, by Feb. 6. 


1941 


On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt 
April 3-13. Hitler’s 26-day conquest of 
Yugoslavia and Greece ended May 1. 
On April 13 a Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact was signed. Between April 19 and 
May 31 the British quelled an Iraqi 
uprising. On May 10 Hess flew to 
Britain. The British abandoned Crete 
to the Nazis on June 1. Between June 8 
and July 12 the Allies conquered Syria. 
Hitler attacked Russia June 22. On 
July 7 the United States occupied Ice- 
land. Japan completed occupation of 
Indo-China July 23. On Aug. 14 Church- 
ill and Roosevelt announced the eight- 
point “Atlantic Charter.” Iran yielded 
to Anglo-Russian forces on Aug. 28. On 
Sept. 11 President Roosevelt ordered 
the United States Navy to “shoot on 
sight.” On Oct. 16 Gen. Hideki Tojo 
formed a new Japanese Cabinet. On 
Oct. 17 the USS. Kearny was tor- 
pedoed. Execution of 100 French hos- 
tages on Oct. 21 and 24 followed the 
assassination of two Nazi officers in 
France. On Oct. 25 the Germans took 
Kharkov. 


Last Week 


Oct. 27-Nov. 3—The Germans drove 
into the Crimea after a ten-day battle 
on the Perekop Isthmus and took Sim- 
feropol. The United States destroyer 
Reuben James was sunk in the Atlantic 
by a German torpedo. 
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The British built a Middle East line from Tobruk to the Khyber Pass 


training, although one night during last 
year’s blitz incendiaries did hit the Speech 
Room. But between Harrow and Central 
London there now stretches a sea of 
chimney pots while subway trains run out 
to the suburbs surrounding the hill. 
The occasion for Churchill’s return was 
the celebration of Foundation Day (Har- 
row got its charter from Queen Elizabeth 
on Oct. 29, 1571). For nearly two hours 
Churchill joined in the singing of rousing 
Harrovian songs. And to one a new verse 


had been added: 


Nor less we praise in darker days 
The leader of our nation, 

And Churchill’s name small win acclaim 
From each new generation. 


The Prime Minister, however, asked that 
the verse be amended to read: “sterner 
days” rather than “darker days.” And he 
added a special message to Harrow: “Never 
give in—never, never, never, never! Never 
yield in any way great or small, large or 
petty, except to convictions of honor and 
good sense. Never yield to force and the 
apparently overwhelming might of the 
enemy.” ; 





Shadow of de Gaulle 


In Vichy, when the clock struck 4, six 
youths standing in front of the Church of 
St. Louis snapped to attention. In occu- 
pied France, at the same moment, two 
gendarmes broke up a gathering around 
Le Havre’s war memorial; the power was 
cut off in a mine near Nancy; work stopped 
in factories at Montbéliard and in the 
Lorraine steel town of Longwy; and a 
woman teacher staged a classroom demon- 
stration at Epinal. 

That, according to Vichy, was the sum 
total of what happened in France at 4 
p-m. on Oct. 31. It had been the idea of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, the Free French 
leader in London, who had asked for a 
five-minute “national silence” because 100 
innocent Frenchmen had paid with their 
lives the previous week for the killing of 
two German officers. Vichy had chosen to 
regard this as a test of the strength of the 


de Gaulle movement and on the basis of 
the meager showing claimed a moral vic- 
tory over the Free French. 

But the Pétain regime almost imme- 
diately undermined its contention that it 
was freely backed by the majority of the 
French by invoking a ban on listening to 
the British Broadcasting Corp. and other 
foreign radio stations accused of “anti- 
French” propaganda. The government was 
understood to have intended the ban 
to apply to the powerful short-wave sta- 
tion of WRUL in Boston, which has been 
broadcasting anti-Axis material (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 10). Violators were threat- 
ened with $200 fines and two-year jail 
terms. 


Charter 


The German threat to execute an addi- 
tional 100 hostages in retribution for the 
assassination of the two Nazi officers had 
raised the atmosphere in Vichy to a fever 
pitch for a few days. Then came the in- 
definite reprieve from Hitler, and life in 
the temporary French capital regained its 
usual stale mineral-water flavor. And at 
this point, Marshal Pétain revealed his 
proudest achievement thus far as ruler of 
France—the new labor charter. 

In the Journal Officiel the Pétain charter 
took up eight pages of fine print. A hand- 
picked committee had been busy on it 
ever since last March. The final resul!. 
however, is Pétain’s own job, for the age 
Marshal scrapped one draft after another 
and eventually had to do it himself to get 
exactly what he wanted. 

The document strictly rules out the 
strikes and lockouts that did so much dam- 
age to the French war effort. But where 
the Nazis have done away with trade 
unions altogether, Pétain retains them, al- 
though they are under strict governmenta! 
supervision and expressly barred from any 
political activities. In fact, the charter 


calls for a compulsory union in each in- 
dustry, somewhat on the idea of the 
medieval guilds and corporations. Mixed 
committees of both employers and work- 
ers will fix wages and settle other dis- 
putes. 

Pétain’s charter even won praise from 
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his critics. For example, John Elliott, the 
frank Vichy correspondent of The New 
York Herald Tribune who has consistently 
opposed France’s drift toward totalitar- 
janism, had a good word for it: “Whatever 
may be the regime that may prevail in 
France when peace comes, it is safe to say 
that the salient features of the Pétain 
Jabor charter will remain. The methods 
of its application and the men who carry 
it out may not be the same, but its 
basie principle that industrial disputes 
must be solved by peaceful means will 
survive.” 

With the labor charter to his credit, 
Pétain set Jan. 15 as the date for the open- 
ing of the Riom Supreme Court trial of 
“those responsible for defeat”—ex-Pre- 
miers Edouard Daladier and Léon Blum, 
Gen. Maurice Gustave Gamelin, and for- 
mer Air Minister Guy La Chambre. Mean- 
while, the grim, sunless fortress of Port- 
alet, built on the side of a canyon in the 
Pyrenees, was prepared as a prison for the 
French leaders, while the 650 witnesses and 
100,000 pages of testimony for the trial 
were collected. 


Tokyo Thirst 


Japan’s new Premier, Gen. Hideki 
Tojo, on hearing that fish were unobtain- 
able in several sections of Tokyo, went 
down to the central market last week to 
see for himself. A fishmonger told him: 
“It’s because of the shortage of oil for 
fishing boats.” The Premier, who thinks 
Japan should be a “fiery ball of resolu- 
tion,” scoffed at the dealer: “Oil! Why 
don’t you get up earlier and work hard- 
er?” 

The problem, however, was one that 
Tojo could solve with neither dynamism 
nor mockery. Japan’s annual consumption 
of oil since 1937 has run between 30,000,- 
000 and 35,000,000 barrels. More than 
half of this was bought in the United 
States, the figure for 1940, the last full 
import year, being 22,920,299 barrels. The 
embargo has now completely shut off this 
source of supplies. The second biggest 
purveyor, the Netherlands Indies, in an 
agreement signed Nov. 1, 1940, promised 
to provide about 11,400,000 barrels but 
actually delivered only half this amount. 
Last week the agreement lapsed, leaving 
Japan with no certain source but its do- 
mestic production of only 7,000,000 bar- 
rels @ year. 

Reserve stocks are estimated at be- 
tween 60,000,000 and 70,000,000 barrels, 
or enough to last two years at the present 
rate of consumption. But fear of having 
its entire industrial and war machine 





eventually brought to a halt is the worst 
of the bogies raised for Japan by the de- 
mocracies’ embargo. If anything can force 
Japan to go to war it is this as the Tokyo 
paper Nichi Nichi flatly admitted: “If 
Japan is no longer able to obtain oil from 
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Pattern of the British Front in the Middle East 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


P robably never has there been 
such a Black Friday period for the 
British in the Eastern Mediterranean 
zone as that which followed the disaster 
in Crete. At that time the north front 
was German-dominated. The center, 
Syria, was controlled by Vichy—and 
therefore Berlin—and, in the south, the 
Army of the Nile was badly weakened 
by defeat, with part of its forces cut 
off in Tobruk. The Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Fleet had been badly crippled, 
and the air units had to be withdrawn 
from contact with the enemy. 

Today, all has been changed in this 
vital region. Today, the Middle East 
Command has a new front, 3,200 miles 
long, from the Khyber Pass to Tobruk 
(see map on opposite page). 

But while the British have bettered 
their positions in this sector, they also 
have been compelled to assume greater 
responsibilities and to extend their line 
to dangerous limits. Moreover, with the 
German thrust into Russia, and now 
the threat toward the Caucasus, plus 
Hitler’s big-stick waving at Turkey, 
new missions combined with old ones 
are imposed on the British Middle East 
Command. 

Perhaps the key mission of the com- 
mand still lies in the defense of the 
Suez Canal and Alexandria naval base, 
which is essential for control of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Also of high 
importance is the problem of blocking 
the road against Hitler when he strikes 
for India and the Persian Gulf. Then 
there is the protection of the vital oil 
fields of Iraq and Iran, the giving of 
aid to the Russians by denying the 
Axis the oil of the Caucasus, and the 
task of keeping open a supply line to 
Britain’s new allies, the Soviets. Too, 
there is a new obligation to protect 
Turkish neutrality, resulting from a 
common frontier. 


To accomplish these tasks, the 
Middle East Command is being built 
to a strength far beyond the number 
of 750,000 given out by Winston 
Churchill some months ago. The troops 
are flung along the entire front with 
the centers of gravity of the concentra- 
tions in Western Egypt, Northern 
Syria, Iraq, and Western Iran. 

The troops on the Libyan-Egyptian 
border are charged with covering the 
left flank of the position, which in- 


cludes protection of Egypt and, at all 
hazards, the safety of the Alexandria 
naval base and Suez Canal from an 
attack through Libya. This Army of 
the Western Desert, commanded by 
Gen. Sir James Marshall Cornwall, is 
the old Army of the Nile, rehabilitated 
and greatly reinforced since its defeats 
in Cyrenaica and Greece. 

The forces in the center of the Brit- 
ish position are the old mixed army of 
British and Free French troops, now 
reorganized and reinforced, but. still 
under Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wil- 
son, who carried them through the 
Syrian campaign of last June. This 
command is charged with holding 
Northern Syria against a possible Ger- 
man drive through Turkey and stand- 
ing ready for potential aid to Ankara. 
But the Syrian Army has for its main 
mission the same objective as the army 
in Egypt—the defense of the Suez 
Canal—and consequently it falls with- 
in the high command of General Auch- 
inleck. . 

The Anglo-Indian Army in Iran and 
Iraq, now being built on a large scale 
under the direct command of General 
Wavell, covers the right flank of the 
long, tenuous line. Its general mission 
is to halt an invasion from the north 
in cooperation with the Red Army of 
the Caucasus, but, specifically, to guard 
the approaches to India, build up the 
rail and highways in this sector, and 
keep open the supply lines to the 
Persian Gulf and across the mountains 
into India. 





The whole British Middle East 
position is strengthened by possession 
of interior lines of operation and safe 
and ample lines of supply and communi- 
cation. While the strategy in the north 
and central positions, where contact 
with their enemy is not imminent, 
forces the British to a defensive policy, 
the situation existing in Western 
Egypt, where the opposing armies 
are locked in combat, requires an 
aggressive policy. This is true because 
as long as Axis forces are on the Lib- 
yan frontier, they present a dangerous 
threat to the whole British structure 
in Egypt and, if not removed, would 
compel the Middle East Command, 
engaged in the north, to fight on two 
fronts in the fulfillment of its main 
mission. 
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the United States and the Netherlands 
Indies by ordinary means, Japan will have 
to obtain it by extraordinary means, even 
if this should prove dangerous, because 
the modern state is unable to exist with- 
out oil.” 





Sidelights of the War 


The British Ministry of Supply, headed 
by Lord Beaverbrook, announced that 
among the items of scrap metal seized for 
war use were “Lord Beaverbrook’s fences 
and railings at Cherkley.” 


€ Karl Henkel, head of the German Golf 
League, offered a life pass last week good 
for all German golf courses as a reward to 
anyone who could make a satisfactory 
golf ball from the ersatz materials avail- 
able in the Reich. 


“ The Japanese Ministry of Agriculture 
announced that a large part of the na- 
tion’s mulberry orchards, used for raising 
silkworms, are to be converted into grain 
fields to relieve the food shortage. Rice 
wine, tobacco, and tea production will also 
be drastically cut. 


© The director of the Moscow circus and 
five assistants slipped away during a per- 
formance and vanished with a sum of gov- 
ernment money in a stolen truck. 
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Acme 
These giant mechanical ears gave 
Dutch a new aircraft detector 


{| The involuntary dieting caused by food 
rationing has resulted in a startling de- 
crease of liver ailments, gout, and apo- 
plexy in France, according to a report is- 
sued in Vichy by a group of doctors. 





{| Madrid’s regular Thursday-afternoon 
bull fights were suspended. The explana- 
tion: the bulls were “underfed, undersized, 
and underferocious.” 


{ The first Paris telephone directory to 
appear in the last two years listed the 
Duke of Windsor and the number at 
his onetime town house on the Boulevard 
Suchet. 


{ Americans in Britain will have to pay 
85 cents a pound for their Thanksgiving 
turkeys. The rate was fixed by the Food 
Ministry to prevent prices soaring even 
higher. 


“| The paper shortage has caused The Lon- 
don Times to cease acknowledging contri- 
butions to its famous letters column. But 
less austere organizations continue to ad- 
vertise by mail. A lady who inserted a 
notice in The Times announcing the birth 
of a child immediately got three letters 
begging for money, three circulars from 
vendors of contraceptives, four sample 
sets of “blessed event” greeting cards, and 
appeals for funds from a dozen maternity 
hospitals. 


“A new Dutch-designed aircraft detector, 
mounted on an American truck, has been 
added to the elaborate anti-aircraft warn- 
ing system set up in the Netherlands East 
Indies. 





With Newsweek’s Correspondents: Berlin, City Without Combs or Rooms 


Berwin: This week for your correspond- 
ent was bad but typical. It began with try- 
ing to get a hotel room for a visiting friend. 
All the leading hotels in Berlin were sold 
out from eight to fourteen days in ad- 
vance. After I visited 22 hotels, a bathroom 
with a bed in it was finally procured for 
$2, but my friend, on returning to the 
hotel late that night, found the bathroom 
occupied by a snoring guest. The manager 
said the bathroom had been resold because 
of her late return. The result was that my 
friend had to sit up all night in the hotel 
lobby. The shortage of rooms and apart- 
ments is not confined to hotels. I saw a 
handwritten note pinned on a tree in the 
Kurfiirstendamm early one morning that 
read: “Young married couple unable to 
find living quarters will exchange services 
as air-raid shelter guards for a room.” ... 
Now that winter is here, car owners in the 
American Embassy and journalists are 
worrying what to do with their cars as 
anti-freeze is not available this year. Ger- 
man car owners have been warned that 
specially trained police will now watch to 
see whether drivers observe the following 
regulations regarding saving auto tires: 
“Avoid unnecessary braking; don’t go over 
25 miles an hour in the city and 37 in the 
country; raise air pressure from 30 per cent 
to 45 per cent; and don’t carry more than 
the stipulated loadweight of the car.” In- 


fringement of these rules results in a fine 
of $60 .. . With the first snowfall thoughts 
turn to Christmas but store owners have 
been forbidden to display Christmas dec- 
orations before Nov. 29 and then decora- 
tions must suit war conditions. 


Srncapore: British civilians are not 
planning to leave here for the holidays, and 
many children who have been at school 
in Australia are coming to Singapore for 
Christmas. There have been many sighs of 
relief as a result of the report that the Jap- 
anese are planning an invasion of Yunnan 
to cut the Burma Road and are thereby 
giving up any southward drive toward 
Malaya. The story has generally been ac- 
cepted as a fact. A British correspondent 
just returned from a tour of Malayan air 
bases claims that “there’s no need to worry 
about Malaya’s air force as against the 
Japanese.” The air officer commanding in 
the Far East, Vice Marshal C. W. H. Pul- 
ford, has requested plantation owners all 
over Malaya to assist in reporting crashed 
and distressed aircraft. Special attention 
must be paid to the hour, the direction in 
which the plane is flying, and the type of 
aircraft, in order to facilitate searching 
parties in the jungle. Up until now the 
crashes have not even been published. 


Buenos Aires: Since the walls of Europe 
began te collapse, there has been a steady 


stream of international visitors to Argen- 
tina—many famous and many unknown, 
some seeking sanctuary, and others simply 
wandering. In recent weeks the number 
has been rising. One of the most popular 
was Dr. José Antonio de Aguirre Lecube, 
former President of the Euzkadi, the 
Basque republic, who, with his wife and 
two sons, effected a thrilling escape from 
Europe. Aguirre is on his way to the United 
States, where he will join the faculty of 
Columbia University. Basques who are in- 
timate with him say that when his story 
is told it will make a matchless adventure 
tale. Because of his position, Nazis and 
Rightist Spaniards were eager to seize him. 
He traveled incognito through the oc- 
cupied countries, sometimes barely escap- 
ing capture. His journey showed the power 
of the grapevine system because Basque 
leaders here were always informed of his 
whereabouts. Not until he crossed from 
Brazil into Uruguay did he resume his 
name . . . Felix, fourth of the Hapsburg 
boys, arrived yesterday for a short stay, ex- 
pressed his confidence in Hitler’s cataclys- 
mic fall, and spoke wistfully of returning 
to Vienna . . . Elsa Schiaparelli, the coutu- 
riere, came down on business, compared the 
Argentine women with the French, an‘! 
predicted that she will be doing business a‘ 
the old stand when the war ends and Paris 
is restored as a fashion center. 
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One of two distinguished new versions of Clipper styling for 1942—the smart Packard Clipper Touring 
Sedan. Both Clipper Six and Eight (only $55 difference) are available as either Special or Custom models 


in more miles per gallon! 


THOSE LONG, LOW, RACY LINES you admire 
so much do more than delight your eye. 


LOOKING AHEAD? 


They’re also there because (among 
other benefits) they enable the Clipper 
to cut through the wind with phenom- 


SKIPPER 
THE CLIPPER 


enally low resistance— hence save you gas. 


Tests conducted with scientific accu- 
racy at the Packard Proving Ground provide exact figures 
on this new economy. For example: last year’s Packard was 
a marvel of thrift (an economy champion, in fact). Yet, tested 
against the new Clipper, it lost out. The Clipper was not only 
better—but 12% to 18% better on gasoline mileage! 





But the Clipper offers something even more important to the 
car buyer of today. It is built to meet the times! 


And these are times that put new premiums on quality. 
Quality that pays out in extra miles, extra years, extra value. 
The Clipper is precision-built for lasting durability. 

So, if you want a car that’s a “long haul” husky—com- 
bined with the fuel economy so important today— Skipper 


the Clipper! There’s one waiting for you at your Packard 
ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


42 PAGKARD CLIPPER 


dealer’s. 


p DRIVING WITH: 


PLiFle 
m Q SLP-NO CREEP 


WO JERK'N 


MEET THE NEW CHAMPION!—1941 
Packard was thrifty. But actual 
test shows how Clipper design 
steps up economy. Same amount 
of gas was put into both cars. 
True-scale diagram shows Clip- 
per’s margin, 


FLIGHT-LINED FOR ECONOMY— 
Precision meters prove that 
Clipper streamlining cuts wind 
resistance; results in important 
gasoline economies! The 1942 
Clipper delivers up to 18% 
more miles per gallon! 


BRINGING SENSATIONAL CLIPPER 
STYLING to every Packard line 
permits lower Clipper prices. 
Even the 1942 Clipper 8 is sub- 
stantially lower priced than *41 
Clipper 8—same power—same 
roominess—same comfort. 


SLICE YOUR GAS BILL FURTHER... 
and enjoy automatic driving at 
its best . . . with Packard Elec- 
tromatic Drive! Lets engine run 
slower . . . saves gas, oil, and 
engine wear. More than repays 
its extra cost. 
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for Columbia Records by Carl Erickson 
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Ginger Rogers, starring in the hit film, “Tom, Dick and Harry” 


“THE TRUE-TO-LIFE TONE OF COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS 
MAKES RECORD COLLECTING MORE EXCITING THAN EVER” 


‘“W LIKE to surround myself with music. 
Radio phonographs are scattered wher- 
ever I work or play. My record library is one of 
my really great enthusiasms, and the crystal- 
clear tone of Columbia Masterworks arouses 
my collector’s instinct every time I hear it. 
“Even on the little portable set in my 
dressing room, it’s amazing how rich and 
clear Masterworks Records sound . . . how 
wonderfully free from surface noise. As though 
Lily Pons were singing ‘Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,’ or Kostelanetz were conducting the 
‘Grand Canyon Suite’—on the spot! 
“Tt’s hard to resist great music, great 
recording, and popular prices too!” 


FULL-DIMENSIONAL TONE IS HERE! 


Here’s the secret of that “true-to-life” tone 
Miss Rogers likes so well. A new Columbia 
process eliminates at least 55.3% of the sur- 
face noise. Thus Columbia alone makes it 


MASTERWORK S 


possible to turn up your tone controls and play 
Columbia Mastérworks with concert -hall 
realism...capturing all the “high-frequency” 
overtones essential to tonal beauty. 

No need to blot out rich overtones just to 
blot out surface noise! No more flat, lifeless 
“one-dimensional” tone! 


SURFACE NOISE REDUCED 55.3% 


This exclusive new Columbia process applies 
a layer of fine sensitized material on the sound 
surface .. . material which would be prohibi- 
tively expensive in ordinary solid-stock 


~ records. The result—a brilliance of tone never 


before achieved ... at least 55.3% less surface 
noise. (These measurements were made by 
the head of an independent, non-commercial 
communications laboratory.) 

Listen to the new Columbia Masterworks. 
Then play any regular old-method record at 
the same tone level. Hear the difference! 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION @D A suBSiDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC, 






Sust Out! 


FOUR GREAT NEW 
COLUMBIA RELEASES 





A musical fairy tale 
for all ages 


STOKOWSKI and the All American 
Orchestra; BASIL RATHBONE, 
narrator: Prokofiev’s “Peter and 
Kc the Wolf.” A skillful 
‘6 narration by Basil Rath- 
; bone and a beautifully 

sympathetic reading by 
Stokowski. The sensitive recording 
captures all the shadings of the mu- 
sical character sketches. Three 12- 
inch Records, Set M-477.. .$3.50* 


A brilliant recording of a 
great Tchaikovsky overture 


RODZINSKI and The Cleveland Or- 
chestra: Tchaikovsky's “Romeo and 
Juliet Fantasy Overture.” This su- 
perb Rodzinski perform- 

jx) ance is a worthy succes- 
a ‘a sor to his recent “1812 
Overture.” The brilliant 

tonal quality is breath-taking. Odd 
side, Prelude to “Khovantchina” 
by Moussorgsky. Three 12-inch 
Records, Set M-478....... $3.50* 


Two superb Reiner perform- 
ances of Strauss and Wagner 


FRITZ REINER and the Pittsburgh 

Symphony Orchestra: Richard 

Strauss’ “Don Juan.” The 

QB first of Richard Strauss’ 

2 lovely tone poems, per- 

: formed with Fritz Reiner’s 

inimitable drive and clarity. Two 

12-inch Records, x-190..... $2.50* 
, of sf 

Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries,” 

and the Prelude to Act III of 

“Lohengrin.” A collector’s piece— 

this new recording of two of the 


great Wagner favorites of all time. 
Single Record, 11644-D....$1.00 


The fiery brilliance of the 
“Spanish Rhapsody” 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM and the 
London Philharmonic: Chabrier’s 

mous... all the fire and 
richness of Full-Dimensional Tone. 


“Espana Rapsodie.” The great work 

‘a that made Chabrier fa- 
4 

¢ flame of ancient Spanish 

themes recorded with the 

Single Record, 71250-D..... $1.00 

*Available in automatic sequence 
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‘Trade Marks “Columbia,” “Masterworks” and QM) Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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NEWSWEEK surveyed in its last issue the military power of 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, the richest and most industrial- 
ized of Latin-American countries. This week it analyzes the 
strength of the other seven republics of South America— 
states that find the struggle to rearm even more difficult than 
do the ABC powers. 

Yet wars are no new experience to these countries. Most 
of them have a warlike if not a martial tradition. In Colom- 
bia, for example, there were 70 civil upheavals during the 


Latin-American Defense: Fire Power of the ‘Little Seven’ 


nineteenth century, while Venezuela suffered from 52 domestic 
upsets between 1830 and 1900. The Chaco war pitted Para- 
guay against Bolivia in a bloody struggle from 1932 to 1938. 
And only last July Peru and Ecuador opened hostilities over 
a border dispute that has not yet been settled. 

Ever since the World War, these states have tried to build 
up armies. Now, with European sources shut off, the republics 
are dependent almost entirely on the United States for equip- 
ment with which to augment their present forces. 


Bolivia 

“What the army wants, the country 
wants.” In this popular saying, natives 
of mountainous, land-locked Bolivia fa- 
talistically accept the fact that 40 per 
cent of the national budget goes for mil- 
itary purposes. The present standing 
army numbers 14,000, with reserves of 
75,000. It is organized in six skeleton- 
ized divisions.. A large part of the re- 
servists fought in the Chaco war and are 
more battle-wise than the regulars of 
most South American countries. They 
are equipped with German Mauser rifles, 
Czech Brno submachine guns, and Colt 
machine guns. There is practically no 
heavy artillery, but the Bolivians have 
French 75s and British 35s and 105s. The 
air force possesses about 60 planes. 


Paraguay ; 

A book about Paraguay was entitled: 
“The Land of Women.” No other South 
American nation has suffered such cas- 
ualties among its able-bodied males. The 
effects are visible today. The army, re- 
organized after the Chaco war by a 
French military mission, now has a 
standing strength of only 3,000 and re- 
serves estimated at 94,000. A land- 
locked country like Bolivia, Paraguay 
has four vessels in its “navy”—two 745- 
ton armored river gunboats and two con- 
verted merchant ships. 


Colombia 


Because of a series of liberal govern- 
ments, Colombia has been less militaris- 
tic than most South American states. 
The army, shaped successively by Chile- 
an, Swiss, French, German, and United 
States advisers, has a strength of 18,750, 
grouped into seven infantry brigades. 
There are also 250,000 reservists with 
military training. The navy consists of 
two destroyers, built in 1932 and 1933 
and bought from Portugal in 1934, a 12,- 
000-ton training ship, and seven gun- 
boats. The air force has fifteen planes. 


Ecuador 


Perched high in the Andes, 9,500 feet 
above sea level, Quito, Ecuador’s capital, 
is one of the world’s most inaccessible 
cities, and the entire country would be a 





tough proposition for any army. Its nar- 
row strip of sea coast enables it to get 
along with a navy consisting of an un- 
armed training ship. A few Caproni and 
other Italian planes make up its air 
fleet. The army’s peacetime strength is 
7,500; its war strength, about 20,000. Its 
standard infantry rifle is the Austrian 
Mannlicher; the standard light machine 
gun, the ZB of Czech manufacture— 
both no longer obtainable. 


Peru 


For 40 years French military missions 
pumped the traditions of St.-Cyr, the 
French West Point, into the Peruvian 
Army. The results still stand out in the 
excellently trained army of 15,000 and 
the reserves of 100,000. The ordnance 
includes Belgian rifles, French Schneider 
75- and 105-millimeter guns, and a small 
number of anti-aircraft guns. Most of 
the ammunition is Japanese. Ten ves- 
sels, all obsolete, constitute the navy. 
Peru has about 150 planes. Of these, 
50 are United States models: Douglas 
attack bombers, Curtiss Hawks, and 
North American pursuit ships. Non- 
American models consist of Capronis, 
which satisfied the Peruvians, and Bre- 
das, Nardis, and Fiats which caused Peru 





’ mountain-artillery 


to send an Italian military mission home 
with orders to find out why the planes 
wouldn’t fly. 


Venezuela 


As the second or third largest oil pro- 
ducer in the world, Venezuela . looms 
large in hemisphere defense plans. Tra- 
ditionally friendly to the United States, 
it recently welcomed a naval mission 
from Washington. Venezuela’s army has 
a peacetime strength of about 6,000, di- 
vided into nine infantry brigades, one 
regiment, and six 
coast-artillery groups. Five gunboats, 
three built between 1884 and 1895, the 
other two in 1925, constitute the naval 
force. Its air fleet has about 30 planes. 


Uruguay 

No South American nation has a more 
peaceful record than Uruguay and none 
has cooperated more wholeheartedly with 
the United States in hemisphere-de- 


fense plans. Its army amounts to 7,108 
men divided into four skeletonized divis- 
ions and two cavalry brigades. Its nom- 
inal war strength is 50,000. The army is 
equipped with German Mauser rifles and 
75-millimeter guns. Maritime defense is 
limited to the 1,150-ton sloop Uruguay. 








Wide World 


Forty years of French training is reflected in the Peruvian Army 
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Navy 


Sails Full Speed Ahead 


in Expansion of Arms Centers 


Arsenal Giants Mushroom 
Far From Vulnerable Seaboard 
in New $280,000,000 Program 


One of the most obscure phases of the 
national defense program is that of pro- 
curement of naval ordnance—the guns, 
shells, torpedoes, and the like for the first 
line of defense. This has been due partly 
to the Navy’s deliberate policy of secrecy 
and partly to the fact that the big War 
Department program involving scores of 
plants has overshadowed the smaller ex- 
pansion projects of the sea force. 

Last week, however, as the naval war 
in the Atlantic reached a climax with the 





sinking of the U.S.S. Reuben James (see 
page 19), this aspect of defense was spot- 
lighted by the dedication of the new $20,- 
000,000 naval ordnance plant built by 
the Hudson Motor Car Co. at Centerline, 
Mich., near Detroit. ; 
Amid the booming of a nineteen-gun sa- 
lute, Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
accepted as a gift from the nation’s Hud- 
son dealers the plant’s first Oerlikon 20- 
millimeter anti-aircraft cannon—a gun 
that the Navy is depending upon to wing 


dive bombers. It will soon be turned out 
in quantity for the arming of war and 
merchant ships. After the ceremony, Sec- 
retary Knox and other high naval officials 
looked over the fourteen red-brick, blue- 
glazed factory buildings which in seven 
months have risen from 135 acres of 
wasteland. Machinery for the manufacture 
of more Oerlikons, catapult devices, fire- 
control apparatus, and gun-mount parts 
is being installed rapidly to bring the new 
arms titan into full swing. 

The new Centerline plant is only one of 
five big naval arms factories now coming 
into production under the $289,000,000 
ordnance expansion program to provide 
weapons and protection for the two-ocean 
Fleet now building in the seaboard ship- 


yards. Others have been spotted well in- 
land from the East Coast. 

In this program, under which the plants 
are built and operated by private corpo- 
rations but owned by the Navy, Westing- 
house is operating a gun-parts center at 
Canton, Ohio, and an assembly factory at 
Louisville, Ky. A $2,000,000 fuse plant at 
Macon, Ga., built by the Reynolds Metals 
Co., will be dedicated on Nov. 15. The 
Lukas-Harold Corp. is building a $7,500,- 
000 ordnance unit at Indianapolis, and the 











Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has rehabili- 
tated an armor-plate shop at South 
Charleston, W.Va. In addition to these 
strictly naval plants, the government has 
financed the expansion of more than 35 
private concerns which make _ smaller 
parts. 

Still the center of the Navy’s arms fa- 
cilities, however, is the big naval gun fac- 
tory at Washington. This giant, aided hy 
several hundred private firms which make 
the lighter parts of weapons, is fitted to 
turn out everything from the big 16-inch 
rifles for the battleships down to light ar- 
tillery pieces. It formerly made many of 
the Army’s heavier guns and still tunis 
out some anti-aircraft pieces for the War 
Department. In return, the Army makes 
high explosives, anti-aircraft shell fuses, 
and some smokeless powder for the Navy, 
although the Navy’s powder plant at In- 
dian Head, Md., has been greatly en- 
larged. 

The center of this world of big guns, 
armor plate, depth bombs, and the like 
is a robin’s-egg-blue office in the Navy 
Building in Washington. There, presiding 
over a desk in the corner is the chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance, Rear Admiril 
William H. P. Blandy. Now 51 but ap- 
pearing ten years younger, Admiral 
Blandy likes guns from design to shoot- 
ing. 

When he was graduated from the Naval 
Academy at the head of the class of 191:;, 
W. H. P. Blandy carried off a sword and a 
cup, the two annual prizes for excellence 
in practical and theoretical ordnance. A{t- 
er the war he built onto this reputation 
by coming up with new formulas in the 
design and construction of big naval guns. 
Then, in the 1927-28 competition year, 
while gunnery officer of the USS. New 
Mexico, he demonstrated that he could 
shoot also, by winning for his ship the 
highest standing in the battleship class for 
gunnery. 


Significance 





By the end of this year, the Navy’s new 
arms centers should be well on their way 
to full production, a factor which should 
make the ordnance division of the service 
as well prepared as the seagoing branch. 
Until these plants began to bear their 
crops of guns and explosives, however, tlie 
production arm of the Navy was not in an 
enviable position, particularly in an air 
war, for its chief plant at Washington is 
on the seaboard. 

What Admiral Blandy and his aides 
have done, in effect, is to duplicate these 
coastal facilities with a permanent setup 
inland and beyond the range of most po- 
tential enemy aircraft. At the same time, 
they have created facilities to double am- 
munition output, octuple the production 
of guns, projectiles, and armor, and multi- 
ply by thirteen the facilities for making 
fire-control and optical equipment. 

To do this, the Navy has changed a 
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THERE CAN BE NO CURTAILMENT OF DODGE QUALITY.::NO SUBSTITUTE FOR DODGE DEPENDABILITY. 
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Fewer of them... 
but they give you so much more! 


IN THIS NEW DODGE YOU FIND. THE BRILLIANT CLIMAX OF A LONG DEVELOPMENT. YOU NOW FIND 
POWER THAT EBBS AND FLOWS WITH HUSHED AND CUSHIONED ENERGY. IT IS A POWER TRANSMITTED 
IN AN OIL ENCASEMENT, WHERE WEAR AND TEAR CANNOT OCCUR. YOU FIND A CAR IN WHICH THE 
DRIVER RESTS, FREED OF SHIFTING AND CLUTCHING FATIGUE, YET FREE TO SHIFT OR CLUTCH WHEN NEED 
REQUIRES. LIFE-TIME QUALITIES ARE MOVING INTO DODGE WITH THIS NEW CAR. THEY STRONGLY INVITE 


YOUR OWNERSHIP, FOR THEY WILL BE WITH YOU, AT THEIR FINEST, A YEAR OR MANY YEARS FROM NOW. 








DODGE DEPENDABILITY BECOMES, MORE THAN EVER, AN INVESTMENT FOR 









THE YEARS,...A WATCH-WORD FOR YOUR FUTURE, AS FOR OURS. 


Tune in Major Bowes, C. B. S., Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E. S. T. 











Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Ma- 
chines ave handling millions in defense pay 
rolls, providing all records required by Federal 
and State governments. They are simplifying Underwood Typewriters in government offices 

Stock record control, order writing, billing, ete. and busy defense plants ave speeding the 

administration of the Defense Program, giv- 
ing wings to words that speed defense 
production. 












In these days of astounding figures 
applying to defense production, 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machines are supplying 
Speedy, accurate and dependable 
figure facts. 





A few split-seconds ago he stepped off into five thou- 
sand feet of nothing, with only a sprinkling of cloud- 
fleece between him and solid unyielding earth. And 
yet, he is eased back to safety by the greatest sus- 
taining force in the world . . . CONFIDENCE. 


The nation also has made The Big Jump from 

normal levels of existence into a vast program of 

defense production . . . sustained by CONFI- 
DENCE that its people and its industries would 
support it. 


And in her genius for organization America has 
placed preparedness on a dusiness basis requiring 





the widespread use of business machines! T he Underwood Portable 

; : : is the almost constant 

Thus Underwood Elliott Fisher is proud that companion Fs Pc: fae 
eae . - . executive, t PL DS m 
millions in defense pay rolls are being handled on place bis danke al 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines paper at home, on the 


: ; i road and in the field. 
with all the detailed records required by Fed- 


eral and State regulations... 



















Proud that Underwood Typewriters are playing 
a vital part an writing specifications for ships, 
tanks, planes and guns... 





Proud that in engineering offices teeming with 
activity, rapid-fire calculations are being made 
on Underwood Sundstrand Adding- Figuring 

Machines. 


For here, in the conversion of these products of 
peace to. the needs of National Detense, is sym- 
bolized the real strength of America. . . the 
cumulative strength that instilled the nation with 
CONFIDENCE for The Big Jump. 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


One Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 











Use Underwood Elliott Fisher 
supplies for top office machine 
performance . . . typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers, ete. 





Copyright 1941, Underwood Eliott Fisher Company 











Acme 


Admiral Blandy, big-gun man 


policy to which it adhered for years: that 
of making as much equipment as possible 
in government-owned and operated plants. 
Many naval men, with memories of man- 
agement headaches, are seeing this come 
to pass without regret. And the private 
manufacturers who are operating the in- 
land naval centers are demonstrating that 
they are fully capable of taking over the 
job. 

Another policy that has changed since 
the World War days, when a young As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy named 
Franklin D. Roosevelt cornered the mili- 
tary-supplies market to the disadvantage 
of the Army, is the new spirit of coopera- 
tion between these branches of the service. 
This cooperation can be expected to im- 
prove under the cultivation of Admiral 


Blandy. 





Caissons A-Rolling 


While the Navy celebrated the opening 
of its newest ordnance plant, the Army’s 
field-gun procurement program also passed 
a milestone. In Pittsburgh, the Mesta Ma- 
chine Co. delivered to the Army the first 
155-millimeter field piece to be manu- 
factured commercially. 

Because cannon manufacturing is a pre- 
cision job in which some parts must be 
accurate to one-millionth of an inch, the 
time consumed between blueprint and de- 
livery of the first guns may be as much as 
twenty months. Thus, with Mesta in pro- 
duction and scores of other companies soon 
to turn out their first pieces, field artillery- 
men can now expect faster deliveries of 
their ten basic weapons. 


The 37-millimeter anti-tank gun. Hauled 
by or mounted on a “jeep” and used also 
by infantry, GHQ, armored, and other 
units, this snappy little 4%4-ton gun fires 
either a 114-pound ordinary high-explosive 
shell over ranges up to 7,500 yards or 
a longer 2-pound armor-piercing missile 
that will penetrate light armor at 1,800 
yards. 


The 75-millimeter pack howitzer.* Car- 
ried by mule teams, this weapon, when 
assembled, weighs a ton. It shoots a 15- 
pounder 8,000 yards. 


The 75-millimeter field howitzer. The 
same as the pack gun except that it is 
hauled by a 114-ton truck or a team of 
six horses. Because of necessary extra 
equipment, the horse-drawn type weighs 
an extra half ton. 


The 75-millimeter field gun. An im- 
proved version of the famous French 75, 
this weighs 2 tons if designed for hauling 
by a 144- or 214-ton truck and 8 tons if 
horse-drawn. It hurls a 15-pounder 11,000 
yards. 


The 75-millimeter anti-tank gun. The 
same as the field gun, although somewhat 
lighter. Like the 37, this gun is also being 
mounted experimentally on self-propelling 
mechanism. 


The 105-millimeter howitzer. Hauled by 
a 214-ton truck, this 214-ton gun throws a 
33-pound shell 10,500 yards. Besides being 
more powerful, it is much more versatile 
than the 75, which it will eventually re- 
place as the basic field-artillery weapon. 


The. 155-millimeter howitzer. Hauled by 
a 4-ton truck, this 414-tonner throws a 95- 
pound shell over ranges up to 11,000 
yards. 


The 155-millimeter field gun. Shooting 
the same sized shell as its howitzer counter- 
part, the newest version of this weapon, 
weighing about 1514 tons, possesses the far 
more formidable range of 23,000-25,000 
yards—a fact that makes it a prime favorite 
among many artillerymen. It is hauled by 
a 714-ton truck or 10-ton tractor. 


The 8-inch howitzer. Designed for heavy 
demolition work near the front lines, this 
15-tonner, drawn by heavy truck or tractor, 
hurls a 200-pound shell 16,000 yards. 


The 240-millimeter howitzer. This 30- 
ton monster, which fires a 350-pounder 
14,000 yards, travels in four loads hauled 
by five 10-ton tractors. Strictly a siege 
gun, it requires from three to twelve hours 
for setting up and is used only in safe 
territory where the gunners would have 
ample time to remove it in case of a sudden 
retreat. 


Significance 


Besides calling for much more powerful 
guns and deadlier ammunition, modern 
mechanized warfare has revolutionized the 
artilleryman’s job by placing him more 
often in the thick of the fighting than be- 
hind the lines, as in the World War. As a 
result, the Army’s artillery program not 
only aims at giving the gunners a complete 
range of first-class weapons but also at 
speeding up its efficiency at every point. 








*A howitzer is a relatively lighter and 
shorter weapon used for high angle shooting. 
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Thus mobility has been increased many 
times over by the switch from horses io 
tractors and trucks as the chief means of 
hauling. In line with this, adoption of the 
split trail, or two-armed rear support, 
which permits easier access to the breech 
and a firmer stance for the gun, has inn- 
proved firing efficiency, while even gunnery 
commands given by an officer to his men 
have been streamlined and shortened to 
save time. 

Meanwhile, in another move to counter 
blitzkrieg tempo, the Army is giving its 
artillerymen new means of defense. Thus, 
in addition to sidearms, which sufficed in 
the World War for the rare occasions 
when they got into close combat, the men 
are now being equipped with machine 
guns, rifles, and carbines. 





Balloon Blitz 


When a barrage balloon from Camp 
Davis, N.C., broke loose last week, it 
dragged its 2,000-foot cable around tiie 
countryside for 36 hours, picking up a 
smokehouse near Edenton and a pigpen 
containing a sow and twelve pigs a few 
miles on. It electrocuted the swine by 
whanging into a high-tension wire, concur- 
rently blacking out twelve Eastern North 
Carolina towns, and culminated its journey 
by snagging a week’s wash a trusting 
housewife had hung out to dry. Trapped 





by a cypress tree on the banks of Albe- 
marle Sound, it bounded away when iis 
cargo was released, but later was recap- 
tured and deflated by a detachment of 
soldiers when it swooped down near Smit!i- 
field, Va., the famous ham center, bent on 
further mischief. 





Time Killers 


When 30 New England technical-school 
students got jobs in defense industries 
last summer vacation, they expected to 
learn something about high-speed produc- 
tion. Instead, they revealed last week, in 
a survey made by The Christian Science 
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Newsweek Announces 


“Washington Tides” and “From the Capital” 





...two new departments starting in this issue 
and devoted to activities in the nation’s capital. 





In these days of international tension, and domestic crises, 
Washington is looming ever larger in the lives of all of 
ERNEST K. LINDLEY us. So NewswEEK is further strengthening its already 
extensive coverage of the nation’s capital by presenting . . . 





%& “Washington Tides” an exclusive signed column by Ernest K. Lindley, 
Chief of Newsweek's Washington Bureau. This new column will dissect 
and X-ray the week’s events in Washington, as Lindley sees them. 
Starting this week on page 21. 


¥eFrom the Capital’ a page of news and notes prepared by our Wash- 
ington Bureau. “From the Capital’ will highlight Presidential and 
Congressional activities, giving inside glimpses on what’s going on among 
the men who run the nation. And each week it will present a close-up 
view of key Washington personalities. Starting this week on page 23. 


Ernest K. Lindley is no stranger to you who read NEwsweEEK. As Chief of 
our Washington Bureau he has developed an enviable reputation for the 
accuracy, authority, and significance of the many stories that emanate from 
the Bureau. High among Lindley’s qualifications for his added duties is an 
uncanny ability to ferret out the significance of budding events well before 
they burst as full-blossomed headlines. 


The staff he heads in Washington is an outstanding group of men and 
women—alert, hard-hitting, and enjoying the confidence of key political 
personalities. These qualities will make “From the Capital” informative, 
interesting, and above all—authoritative. 


“Washington Tides” and “From the Capital” are two logical extensions of 
our basic publishing creed: 


A WELL INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Monitor, they learned a lot about in- 
dustrial loafing and horseplay. 

Few of the students found any defense 
rush at all, they said. Even though their 
fellow workers were mostly pro-British to 
the hilt, still they were lackadaisical in 
their attitude and looked upon the arms 
program chiefly as a financial field day. 

One of the vacation workers told of 
shipyard draftsmen killing time with spit- 
ball fights when they should have been 
scratching out blueprints. Another found 
skilled welders finishing a joint, breaking 
it with a hammer, and re-doing it over 
and over rather than stand idle while 
awaiting material. A third, who had 
worked in a factory of an airplane sub- 
contractor, told of fights with air hoses, 
and a fourth related that workers in the 
steel mill where he was employed fre- 
quently curled up in corners and went 
to sleep. 





Portable Airport 


One of the innovations introduced by 
the Germans in their invasion of Norway 
was a portable steel mat that could be 
put together quickly to serve as an emer- 
gency landing field for combat planes. 
Similar mats have been developed by the 
British. And last week, Army officials re- 
vealed that an American version, laid 
down on a field near Hoffman, N.C., in 
the First Army maneuvers, had just come 
successfully through its first test—three 
landings and take-offs made without mis- 
hap by a B-18 bomber. 

Consisting of a series of 10-foot-long 
corrugated steel panels, pierced with 214- 
inch holes which reduce weight, assist 
drainage, and permit natural ‘camouflage 
when grass and weeds protrude, th 
Army’s mat forms a runway 3,000 feet 
long and 150 feet wide. 





Panzer Recipe 


How to make a tank: 

Take 33 pieces of rolled and cast steel 
armor, from 1% inch to 2% inches thick, 
and ready shaped, machined, and drilled. 
Join together by means of tough steel in- 
terior brackets and red-hot rivets, creating 
the shell of a tank. This looks like a huge 
armored box, with a yawning turret aper- 
ture on top and door openings on the sides, 
and consists of a 9-foot-wide upper hull and 
keel-like lower hull. 


From the riveting shop comes a succes- 
sion of prolonged, deafening rat-tat-tat-tats 
—the song of the riveting hammers. This 
dominates the throaty metallic voice of 
the tank works as a whole, chanted by a 
choir of gigantic steam hammers, electric 
motors, lathes, boring mills, grinders, and 
other machine tools. 


Next, attach to lower hull, with sturdy 
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~ ‘Wide World Photos 


... preparing the way for the Army’s portable airport 


safety bolts, six pairs of heavily sprung 
rubber-treaded steel bogie wheels, three 
pairs on either side. Add armored doors, 
each equipped with pistol port and peri- 
scopic sight to protect eyes of the gunner. 


Over, under, and inside the shell, swarm 
half a dozen workers, including ghostly 
leather-helmeted, glass-visored welders, 
whose sputtering torches atop the upper 
hull throw off bright blue flames, fountains 
of sparks, and eerie pale flickering shadows. 


Install gas tanks (in rear compartment) ; 
also fire extinguishers, ammunition boxes, 
and separate hydraulic mechanisms for ro- 
tating the gun turret and for steering. Hook 
up to the steering device the two brake 
levers handled by driver which independ- 
ently control each track. Add two-way 
radio, telephones, head and rear lamps, 
slit-eyed blackout lights. 


With a sudden, challenging roar, a pneu- 
matic chipping hammer bursts into a solo 
in the right front corner of the upper hull, 
where it slices off armor shavings to pro- 


vide extra clearance in the 75-millimeter 
gun housing. 

Mount electrically fired and periscopical- 
ly sighted 75-millimeter gun. Bolt onto 
front of hull a heavily cast-armored 31- 
ton transmission assembly equipped with 
one reverse and five forward speeds. Add 
to transmission axles flame-hardened 
sprockets which drive caterpillar tracks. 
Install miscellaneous small equipment such 
as tommy-gun racks and three .30-caliber 
machine guns, two firing through slots in 
front armor and one from a rear posi- 
tion. 


High overhead, a gigantic 150-ton crane, 
whose steel arms stretch across the entire 
width of the assembly shop, glides with a 
low hum to a point above the tank, Be- 
neath it, dangling on a heavy chain, is a 
huge 21/2-ton cast-armored gun turret, cap- 
ping a 3-foot-deep steel “basket.” 


Lower turret and basket, the latter big 
enough to accommodate tank commander, 
a gunner, and a loader, into place. Add 
combined 37-millimeter cannon and .30- 














E streamliner pictured here is more than “the 
locomotive of tomorrow.” It is the No. 1 loco- 
motive of today. 


Authority for this statement is the fact that 
American railroads, for the past four years, have 
bought more GM locomotives than locomotives of 
any other kind. 


And in this achievement you see a typical example 
of the progressive benefits that General Motors en- 
terprise makes possible. 


The Diesel engine that drives these swift and 
thrifty locomotives was born of General Motors re- 
search in internal combustion engines. And from 
our experience in manufacturing motors, generators, 
bodies and hundreds of other parts—came the proc- 
esses by which all such units are now made and 
assembled into complete locomotives in the largest 
self-contained locomotive factory in the world. 


But equally important as the job of developing 
these locomotives, is the job they themselves have 
done in actual operation on the railroads. Many 
people know their record in passenger service. But 
railroad men can tell you also how more than 600 
General Motors switchers have accelerated freight 
handling and pared down costs in railroad yards— 
that a new high-powered freight locomotive is begin- 
ning to extend these advantages to mainline freight 
operation. 


And you can thank the alertness of railroad man- 
agement for putting this new equipment to work at 
a record rate—to better still further the service of 
the finest railroads in the world. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors, La Grange, Illinois 
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food substances is lacking in ambition or resistance. 


AMERICA—Over here, at the same time, our government, co-operating 
with nutrition experts and scientists, was working out ways to supply extra 
quantities of those very vitamins to millions of us who need them to help 


HERE... and 
Here : 


EUROPE—Over there, one of the horror stories tells us, the peoples 
of subjugated nations are to be deprived of certain parts of Vitamin 
B-Complex. If this were done, a few soldiers could probably keep a 
whole country in control. Because a man without enough of those 









keep us alert and healthy and free! What a contrast! 


By giving you “Enriched Bread,” said our government, the 
bakers would be rendering a real public service. And what is 
“Enriched Bread ”’? It is the same fine white bread you have 
been getting—same taste, color, texture—but with two impor- 
tant parts of Vitamin B-Complex, plus iron, ADDED to it. 

Fleischmann was all ready with a new yeast from which 
**Enriched Bread’’ could be made—Fleischmann’s En- 
tiched Hi-B, Yeast. 


Fleischmann had the technical staff of bakery experts to 
aid the baker where he needed help. 


Fleischmann’s distribution system was ready to take the 
new yeast to bakers. 


Right today, hundreds of bakers are making and selling 
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long-standing program of improving the nutritive value 
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the statements made here are acceptable to it. 





The Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Asso- 
a major contribution to its 


in this advertisement means that all 


Fleischmann'’s Cnnichtd Hi-B, Yeast Saat 


Enriched Bread. Already, over one billion loaves of it have 
come out of America’s bakeshops. 


As a consumer you don’t need to concern yourself about 
the technical details of Fleischmann’s Enriched Yeast and 
what it does for you. You are welcome to these details, but, 
better yet, you can assure yourself that you are getting the 
benefit Fleischmann’s Enriched Yeast can give you by 
eating the Enriched Bread containing it. 


America wants its citizens alert, free, strong and calm. Fleischmann 
and the Baking Industry are happy 
to find themselves in a position to 
contribute to America’s strength. 
And such an advance in nutritional 
knowledge is a permanent thing—a 
benefit to the nation for all time 

to come, 


BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 
All modern bakers’ bread is“ tich in 
nourishment, delicious, economical. 
And the new Enriched Bread, now made 
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caliber machine-gun assembly to turret, 
topping off with manually rotated cupola, 
armed with another .30-caliber machine 
gun. Install 400-horsepower, nine-cylinder 
airplane-type Wright engine in rear of 
tank, linking engine to frontal transmission 
by 8-foot hollow steel propeller shaft. Roll 
tank forward over rubber-treaded caterpil- 
lar tracks stretched out along assembly 
line. Hook up tracks, completing 28-ton, 
seven-gun tank. 


Demonstration 


This picture of M-3 medium-tank build- 
ing was presented last week to a group of 
visitors at the Schenectady, N. Y., plant of 
the American Locomotive Co. And at its 
testing ground nearby, the company let 
some of the visitors, including a News- 
WEEK reporter, experience the M-3’s 
smooth-riding qualities over bumpy ter- 
rain but permitted them only to watch the 
day’s chief demonstration—a 25-mile-an- 
hour leap by an M-3 over the edge of a 
4-foot-high crushed-stone platform. 

Meanwhile, William C. Dickerman, Alco 
chairman, revealed that, in addition to the 
Schenectady plant, the company’s new 
tank factory in Montreal, second in size 
only toChrysler’s Detroit tank arsenal and 
capable of an eventual output of ‘five 
M-3s daily, was already in production for 
the Canadian Government. 

At the same time, Dickerman disclosed 
that oil-fueled Diesel engines, safer and 
more economical than high-octane gasoline 
engines, would soon go into medium tanks, 
and that Alco had been commissioned by 
the War Department to build the pilot 
model of the M-4, in which the 75-milli- 
meter gun will be placed in the turret and 
the 37-millimeter weapon abandoned 
(Newsweek, Oct. 13). A feature of the 
M-4, Dickerman added, would be a one- 
piece cast-armored upper hull and a welded 
lower hull, resulting in elimination of most 
of the rivets now used in the M-3. 














International 


An M-3 takes a fancy leap at American Locomotive’s testing ground 


Watches and War 


On the day before Christmas it is cus- 
tomary for President T. A. Potter and 
Vice President H. D. Schaeffer of the Elgin 
National Watch Co. to greet their principal 
dealers and salesmen over telephone hook- 
ups covering about 80 points all over the 
country. 

This year will be no exception, it was 
announced last week, but, instead of giving 
talks pushing sales, the Elgin executives 
will explain why the company has been 
unable to furnish all the watches its deal- 
ers could sell. The reason is that better 
than 20 per cent of Elgin’s output is de- 
fense work, and by the turn of the year 
officials expect military orders to reach 50 
per cent of total production. 

One of the chief products of the watch 
firm is the mechanical fuse—an intricate 
clockwork mechanism which explodes a 
shell at a predetermined height or distance. 
Tank, torpedo-boat, and aircraft clocks 
and ordnance stop watches swell Elgin’s 
defense production, and last week the 
Army ordered $300,000 worth of watches 
for the Ordnance Department. 


“aime on 





Bristles for Britain 


Kim Allen, 29-year-old former school- 
master, has a bushy red mustache which is 
one of the prime joys of his life. When 
he entered flight training along with 747 
other British youths at Montgomery, Ala., 
recently, he was horrified to learn that he 
might have to sacrifice his ten-year growth 
for king and country, because American 
cadets can’t wear mustaches. Last week 
he experienced great relief when Maj. Gen. 
Walter R. Weaver, Southeast Air Corps 
Training Center commander, ruled that 
British cadets may keep their mustaches 
intact. 


{ Officers of one RAF bomber station 
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have staged a mustache-growing contest, 
according to The London Evening Stand- 
ard. The contest goes on for a month, and 
then the commanding officer chooses the 
winner. 














Defense Week 


Priorities: Look for a revision of Priori- 
ties Regulation No. 1 to tighten up inven- 
tory controls so as to make it impossible 
to get materials under preference rat- 
ings until working stocks are reduced to 
minimum essentials. Donald Nelson and his 
aides have been thinking about this for 
some weeks and the new rule is now being 


drafted. 


By-Propuct: Henry Ford has carried 
waste-prevention methods from the auto- 
mobile business over into his aviation ac- 
tivities. In testing the Pratt & Whitney 
engines being built in his big new Dear- 
born plant, he has abandoned the usual 
practice of attaching a propeller to the 
motor. Instead, he hooks the engine to a 
turbine and lets the 1,850 horses help light 
and operate the plant. 


Air Force: Army and Navy leaders are 
looking forward confidently to Senate Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee hearings on the 
controversial subject of whether the United 
States should set up a separate air force. 
During the extended honeymoon of Sen. 
Robert Reynolds, the committee’s chair- 
man, the military chiefs have been gather- 
ing arguments against such a move, and 
they believe they have some that will si- 
lence the criticism that has hampered 
speedy enactment of aviation programs. 
They expect to rely heavily on the assertion 
that Germany has no separate force in_ 
practice, although air officers sometimes 
command coordinated operations, and on 
reports that the British are unhappy over 
their separate air command. 


ConsERVATION: Defense chiefs are study- 
ing the possibility of conserving sorely 
needed brass by using brass-coated steel 
shell casings. Another plan under discus- 
sion would substitute Douglas fir, spruce, 
and birchwood for some aluminum parts 
used in training planes. 


Notes: A Senate Military Affairs sub- 
committee introduced a bill to raise Army 
and Navy pay to the tune of about $374,- 
333,578 a year. Under it, starting pay— 
$21 a month in the Army and $30 in the 
Navy—would be raised to $42, and in- 
creases would be made in all grades up to 
general and admiral . . . Secretary Stim- 
son revealed that the first American moun- 
tain-warfare regiment would be organized 
on Nov. 15 at Fort Lewis, Wash. It will 
be known as the 87th Infantry Mountain 
Regiment . . . A $65,000,000 explosives 
and shell-loading plant will be built at 
Merrimack, Wis., and operated by the 
Hercules Powder Co. 
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Rising Anger of Public Bared 
in Rash of Anti-Strike Bills 


50 Measures Jam Hoppers 
as Walkouts Break All Records; 
Firmer Policy in the Cards 


Not since the sit-down strike epidemic 
of 1937 have congressmen tossed as many 
barbed epithets at the leonine head of 
John L. Lewis as the Congressional Rec- 
ord absorbed last week. The denuncia- 
tions of the United Mine Workers’ presi- 
dent started on Monday, Oct. 27, the day 
he ignored the third plea from President 
Roosevelt for immediate resumption of 
mining in the steel companies’ captive 
mines (Newsweek, Nov. 3), and con- 
tinued throughout the week. 

For example, on Monday, Sen. Tom 
Connally of Texas referred to Lewis as 
“the fourth member of the Axis.” He was 
denounced on Tuesday by Sen. Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia as “this arrogant labor 
leader.” The same day, Sen. W. Lee 
O’Daniel of Texas warned the legislators 
against “hunting for coyotes in the for- 
eign field while skunks here at home de- 
stroy our liberty.” He said he referred to a 
“labor leader telling our President where 
to head in.” 

The blasts continued on Wednesday, 
when Sen. Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana 
branded the miner chieftain a “traitor to 


American ideals,” and the next day Rep. 
Sam M. Russell of Texas called Lewis a 
“miserable traitor.” Meanwhile, there was 
action as well as heated language. Sen. 
Josiah Bailey of. North Carolina had in- 
troduced a Neutrality Act amendment to 
make defense stoppages punishable as 
sabotage, O’Daniel pushed his amendment 
to forbid coercion of workers by pickets, 
and Russell tossed a bill into the hopper 
to make the fomenting of defense strikes 
a treasonable offense. 

None of these measures nor the bitter 
epithets of the week provoked even a 
monosyllabic reply from Lewis, though he 
has many times proved that he has few 
peers in the art of invective. He was keep- 
ing strictly mum and looking even paler 
than usual on Wednesday when he went 
into a huddle on the strike with Myron C. 
Taylor, former chairman of the United 
States Steel Corp. who is representing the 
steel companies, and William H. Davis, 
chairman of the National Defense Media- 
tion Board. 

After a five-hour session, interrupted by 
lunch, the three conferees late that after- 
noon went over to the White House for 
another parley of an hour and a half. This 
brought the miner boss face to face with 
Mr. Roosevelt for the first time since just 
before he had endorsed the candidacy of 
Wendell L. Willkie last year. 


After this meeting the White House an- 
nounced that Lewis had agreed with Taylor 
to reopen the mines, pending final recom- 
mendations on the union-shop demand of 
the UMW by the Mediation Board. The 
President’s statement said that neither 
side was ‘bound to abide by the award, 
but most steel companies, in response to 
Davis’ wire, had previously agreed to ob- 
serve any decision on the issue the NDMB 
might make. 

The following day revealed that Lewis 
was holding a time-limit club over the 
heads of the President and the NDMB. In 
a letter to Davis, confirming the compro- 
mise, Lewis limited the truce to Nov. 15, 
implying, much to the NDMB chief's ex- 
pressed resentment, that a new walkout 
would come at that time unless the UMW 
got its closed shop. 

Lewis said that the agreement resulted 
solely from the efforts of Taylor and him- 
self, thus denying any credit to the Presi- 
dent or to the Mediation Board chairman 
who sat in on all sessions. Moreover, he 
hailed Taylor, now the President’s per- 
sonal emissary to the Vatican, as an “in- 
dustrial statesman of farseeing vision.” 
Only three days before he had sneeringly 
insinuated that the former chairman of 
Big Steel was under the thumb of J. P. 
Morgan. 

Taylor likewise joined in the felicita- 
tions, saying: “I am very gratified at the 
broad and cooperative attitude which Mr. 
Lewis has displayed in this situation in a 
time of great national peril.” 

When asked who won the strike, how- 
ever, Taylor showed visible annoyance and 
replied: “Don’t ask me that question!” To 
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EVERY MAN 


A man’s inward self is a mystery...even to himself. 

How then is an employer to know a man? Not by 
his face ... nor by his promises. Only in a man’s past 
is there a clue to his future. 

But these are busy days for management, and 
assembling the complete record of every pérson on 
a growing payroll is a time-consuming distraction. 

During these times—when payrolls grow rapidly 


—losses from dishonesty among employees are more 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





HAS A PAST 


frequent. Time and again the result is bankruptcy. 

For protection from loss at the hands of any em- 
ployee, the employer turns to a fidelity bond written 
by a surety company like The Maryland...knowing 
that before the bond is furnished The Maryland in- 
vestigates every employee’s past record. 

This bond is available in many forms. A Maryland 
representative will be glad to tell you which is best 


for you. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore, 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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the same query, Lewis skittishly answered: 
“Tt’s a nice day isn’t it?” 

Thus, the closed-shop hot potato was 
dumped into the laps of Davis, the wealthy 
and socially prominent patent attorney 
who has been preaching trade unionism 
and mediation since World War days, and 
his eleven-man board. This “jury” consists 
of two representatives from the CIO, two 
from the AFL, four representatives for 
employers, and three, including Davis, to 
represent the public. The last, classed as 
liberals, were generally expected to vote 
with the four unionists on the closed-shop 
issue. 

Interviewed in New York on Thursday, 
Davis shook his tousled head and declared 
that the NDMB would be as “fair and 


fearless as Americans can be” in formu- 


lating final recommendations on the union- - 


shop dispute. Asked whether Lewis had 
said what he would do if the board turned 
down the request, the veteran mediator 
calmly replied: “He didn’t say anything to 
me. He’s learned not to threaten me any 
more.” 

The miners’ return to work stirred up 
reports that the Administration would 
abandon plans announced earlier in the 
week by the President for new legislation 
to curb strikes. Meanwhile, however, Mr. 
Roosevelt stirred up the labor cauldron 
anew late Thursday evening when for the 
third time in the rearmament drive he 
seized control of a strike-bound private 
plant, that of the Air Associates, Inc., at 
Bendix, N. J. The two earlier seizures in- 
volved the Federal shipyard at Kearny, 
N. J., and the North American Aviation 
factory at Inglewood, Calif. 

The President’s statement on the new 
seizure charged that the New Jersey con- 
cern, which makes parts used in plane 
plants all over the nation, had twice failed 
to carry out an NDMB order to reinstate 
striking members of the CIO United Au- 
tomobile Workers. However, the immedi- 
ate cause of the seizure was a series of 
riots by non-strikers in the plant who re- 
sented losing their jobs to the strikers. In 
these brawls two CIO workers were in- 
jured and members of the CIO from near- 
by factories began converging on the Air 
Associates establishment to “avenge” those 
hurt. News that the Army was taking over 
averted this threatened clash, and by Fri- 
day afternoon work resumed, with strikers 
and non-strikers side by side at the ma- 
chines under the watchful eyes of the sol- 
diers. 

The labor pot boiled up again at the 
week end when the Pacific Coast welders, 
who had tied up several shipyards over 
their demand for a union independent of 
the AFL metal crafts, threatened to spread 
their walkout to the Lockheed and Con- 
solidated aircraft plants. Moreover, a new 
outbreak of CIO dues picketing threw 
more than 5,000 steel workers in the Pitts- 
burgh region out of work. Meanwhile, 
however, 5,800 employes of the Robins 
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STRIKES HIT RECORD HIGH DESPITE DEFENSE CRISIS 
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Dry Dock & Repair Co. in New York 
City went back to work after getting a 
wage increase. 


Significance 





In dropping their plan for a strike curb 
immediately after the conclusion of the 
captive-mine truce, the Administration’s 
labor experts are risking a disastrous 
boomerang. The public’s mounting resent- 
ment over the defense tie-ups is strikingly 
shown by the Gallup Polls and by the 
50-odd_ union-restriction bills now jam- 
ming the Congressional hopper. The con- 
trast between the crackdown on the New 
Jersey aircraft concern and the polite han- 
dling of Lewis will scarcely calm the riled 
tempers of the public and Congress. 

The demand for action will grow when 
the public realizes how serious the strike 
wave has become. As unobtrusively as 
possible and without comment, the De- 
partment of Labor last week released data 
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Scripps-Howard Romupaper Alliance 
“Frankie and Johnnie Were 
Sweethearts” 


Newsweek chart—Starworth 


on September walkouts. Upon inspection, 
the number of new strikes in that month, 
475, proved to be the largest for any Sep- 
tember (see chart), while the workers in- 
volved in disputes for the first nine months 
of the year exceeded the toll for all twelve 
months of 1937, the previous peak year. 

Therefore, any new serious rash of walk- 
outs would almost certainly hasten the 
enactment of more drastic labor-curbing 
legislation than is being seriously consid- 
ered now—the boomerang feared by many 
of labor’s friends. 





Bioff Show 


Hollywood itself could not create a 
more supercolossal trial sequence than 
that staged during the past fortnight in 
Federal District Court in New York as 
the government pressed extortion charges 
against William M. Bioff, West Coast rep- 
resentative of the International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employes, and George 
E. Browne, IATSE president and Willie’s 
stooge: 

A parade of top executives of Loew’s, 
Warner Brothers Pictures, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox Film, and Paramount Pictures 
told the court of various cash payments 
to Bioff since 1936 totaling $776,000. Such 
handouts, according to Austin C. Keough, 
Paramount vice president, were necessary 
“to preserve our company against possible 
and very probable financial disaster.” 
Loew’s president, Nicholas M. Schenck, 
was put on the stand by youthful United 
States Attorney Mathias F. Correa, who 
recently pinned an income-tax evasion 
charge on his brother, Joseph M. Schenck. 

The Loew’s head admitted he had not 
complained about the alleged extortions 
to the authorities because he feared strikes 
would take income that could never be 
made up. Harry M. Warner, president of 
Warner Brothers, suggested another rea- 
son for cooperating with the bland-faced, 
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Today industry generally is so 
absorbed with its manufacturing 
problems that it may not at the 
moment see the problemsof others. 
We are well aware that we may be 
overlooking some new opportu- 
nity for asbestos to serve industry. 


Because we hold it our first duty 
to meet the known needs of na- 
tional defense, our production 
today is busy with things on order. 
We believe that not a customer 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


COMPANY, 


AMBLER, 


would haveit otherwise, despite the 
inconvenience it may cause him. 


But, we can think of the future. 
In fact, our research men are con- 
tinuing to prepare for the future 
... to the end that the return of 
normal times will bring you fuller 
service from asbestos. 


In this you can help us. Have 
you a problem that might be 
solved by the application of as- 
bestos? We will give thorough 


consideration to any suggestion, 
in the hope that it will prove to 
be practical from a manufactur- 
ing standpoint. We’d appreciate 
a letter from you. 
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Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it 
serve mankind... since 1873. 
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A pause is part of the pulse of life. 
So, the need to pause must come to 
everyone. No matter who you are, 
where you are, or what you do, you 
will pause in your activities several 
times today. Something else will hap- 
pen. You, like millions of others, 
will get thirsty. Because of these facts, 
an idea has become a nation-wide 
industry. 

It worked out like this;—take a 
pause plus thirst and add ice-cold 
Coca-Cola and you have the pause that 
refreshes. This “delicious and refresh- 
ing” drink adds to relaxation what 
relaxation always needs... pure, 
wholesome refreshment. Thus every- 
where ice-cold Coca-Cola is doing 
an everyday job of good for every 
walk of life. 


Enjoy The Pause that Refreshes 
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Coca-Cola had to be good to get 
where it is. People found that 


Coca-Cola is truly what it promised — 


to be,—“‘delicious and refreshing,” 
with the quality of genuine goodness. 


Into the story of this drink has 
gone time, work and far-seeing 
direction. When you raise ice-cold 
Coca-Cola to your lips, in that one 
moment hangs the fruit of many years. 


Pause... 
Go refreshed 


with 


Te hands that rule the world are on 
the face of the clock. Measure lif 2 how 
you will...you still can live it only. 
one minute at a time. Busy minutes 
of work...happy minutes of play... 
sociable minutes...minutes alone... 
minutes of rest. Somewhere each day 
there will come to youa minute or two 
in which you will pause. This adver- 
tisement will tell you how you can 
make such a minute a pleasant, use- 
ful moment in your—or anybody’s— 
busy life. 








THE COOLER FOR COCA-COLA 


These red coolers for Coca-Cola 
place ice-cold refreshment around 
the corner from anywhere. Hun- 
dreds of thousands are in use to- 
day. Manufacturing coolers for 
Coca-Cola could be called a busi- 
ness in itself,— all an outgrowth of 
the fact that people every day want 
and need refreshing pauses in their 
busy lives. 
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” ‘Wide World 


Willie Bioff: messenger boy de luxe - 


chunky labor leader: “I was afraid of 
bodily harm.” 

Company officials described the elabo- 
rate use of padded expense accounts and 
fictitious vouchers to conceal the pay- 
ments to Bioff. The defendant himself 
laughed out loud when a Warner Brothers 
accountant testified one such remittance 
was entered as entertainment for “Gold 
Diggers of 1937.” 

When his turn came, Bioff freely ad- 
mitted he had collected more than $1,000,- 
000 from movie officials, shuttling by 
plane from coast to coast, but insisted he 
had played only the role of a messenger, 
turning all the money over to Joseph M. 
Schenck, then chairman of Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, for use in combating legislative 
“sandbagging” of the industry. Last 
Thursday he climaxed his defense with a 
charge that Schenck had given $200,000 
to Murray Garsson, investigator for Rep. 
Adolph J. Sabath’s committee which 
probed the film industry in 1935-37. From 
Washington, Sabath promptly labeled the 
story “inconceivable.” 

Perfectly cast in a nemesis role, tall and 
handsome Prosecutor Correa methodically 
wrung from Bioff admissions that on six 
previous occasions he had lied under oath 
in order to advance his meteoric rise from 
Russian immigrant, aged 5, to de luxe mes- 
senger boy—a position which Bioff said 
was negotiated while he and Nicholas 
Schenck munched apples, the producer’s 
customary lunch. But Willie was most 
upset when Correa forced him to reveal 
that his present wife was not his first, 
growling: “You’re just trying to get me 
mixed up in a fine divorce case.” 

As dispatches from the trial continued 
to pour into Hollywood this week, be- 
wildered IATSE members reflected bitter- 
ly on the quality of their union leader- 
ship. For their part, film executives made 
morbid guesses as to where the ax might 
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fall in their own ranks, speculated gloom- 
ily on what new probes might be developed 
in Washington, and noted with sorrow the 
start of stockholders’ suits for the recov- 
ery of allegedly misspent funds. 





Profit Pace 


Despite record taxes, unprecedentedly 
high wages, and advancing material costs, 
corporation earnings continued to gain dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1941. Standard 
& Poor’s last week announced that the first 
68 industrial concerns to report marked up 
a gain over the 1940 level of 27 per cent 
for the third quarter and one of 21 per 
cent for the first nine months. The expla- 
nation of these gains is the terrific volume 
of business now being transacted by most 
corporations, the current pace being rough- 
ly 50 per cent above the 1929 level. This 
permits a record level of efficiency, which 
has so far absorbed the cost increases. 

Although industry’s combined earnings 
showed a gain, individual concerns, even 
in the same industry, reported widely vary- 
ing comparisons with the 1940 period, as 
the following list of profits reported for the 
first nine months by the largest corpora- 
tions discloses. Such differences reflect the 
varying impact of excess-profits taxes and 
of priority dislocations. 


Profits per cent 

(after taxes) over 1940 
U.S. Steel $ 95,688,091 + 38 % 
Bethlehem 23,998,054 — 30 
General Motors 161,175,834 + 25 
Chrysler 29,460,848 — 4 
du Pont 68,253,664 + 05 
Union Carbide 32,258,903 + 4 
General Electric 37,471,681 + 1 
Westinghouse 15,860,250 + 9 
New York Central 21,824,343 +698 
Union Pacific 14,010,249 + 66 
General Foods 10,675,755 + 3 
Standard Brands 6,697,840 — 1 
International 
Business Machine 7,116,217 + 11 
American Radiator 5,171,849 + 39 
Johns-Manville 4,488,984 + 27 
National Distillers 3,831,368 + 20 
American Airlines 2,106,234 + 35 





Firm of Growth 


On his graduation from the University 
of Kentucky in 1917, Louis Ware went to 
work as a miner for an Arizona copper 
company. Later the 180-pound 6-footer 
worked his way up to various engineering 
and executive positions with half a dozen 
mining companies until in 1939 he became 
president of the International Agricultural 
Corp., one of the country’s leading ferti- 
lizer producers. 

In this capacity Ware has pursued a 
policy of making International independ- 
ent of imported raw materials and of ex- 
panding its operations into new fields. In 
October 1940, for example, the company 
started the production of potash through 
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a subsidiary, the Union Potash & Chemi- 
cal Co., which opened a mine and a re- 
fining plant at Carlsbad, N.M. This im- 
portant fertilizer material was formerly 
imported in large quantities from France 
and Germany until the war cut off such 
supplies. More recently Union agreed to 
build and operate for the government a 
metallic magnesium plant at Austin, Texas. 

Reflecting these steps, as well as other 
new products contemplated in the future, 
International last week obtained stock- 
holders’ approval to change its name to 
the more descriptive International Miner- 
als & Chemicals Corp. At the meeting 
Ware reported that net profit, which rose 
from $14,007 in the twelye months ended 
June 30, 1940, to $402,522 in the lat- 
est fiscal year, continued to show a gain 
in the September quarter, although as of 
Sept. 1 the company was $91.25 a share 
in arrears on its preferred dividends and a 
recapitalization plan is under study. 

Much of International’s recent improve- 
ment is attributable to the sales-minded- 
ness and driving energy of its president, 
whose hearty handshake often makes his 
associates wince. Now 47, Ware is a man 
of diverse interests, proud of his large li- 
brary of classical phonograph records and 
at the same time eager for a chance to 
sneak outdoors to go hunting or trout fish- 
ing. 





Aviation Notes 


Cominc-or-AcE: The 21st anniversary 
of the first coast-to-coast air mail was 
celebrated Oct. 28 at a luncheon in New 
York sponsored by the Sales Executives 
Club in cooperation with United Air Lines, 
which now flies Air Mail Route No. 1 
between New York and San Francisco. In 
the presence of more than 1,000 persons, 
United’s president, W. A. Patterson, said 
that aviation today was comparable to the 
automobile industry during the World War, 
with the huge expansion of plant facilities 
and the introduction of new production 
methods paving the way for a mass market 
after the emergency ends. He also pre- 
dicted a revolution in the distribution of 
goods through use of air freight that 
would make the nation’s boundaries shrink 
to the size of a state like Pennsylvania, 
such as has already occurred through air 
transportation of passengers. 


Coorp1naTIon: Judge Carroll C. Hincks 
in the United States District Court at New 
Haven authorized the joint establishment 
of a new company by Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., and the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. to provide 
coordinated air-rail service, subject to CAB 
approval, between New York and Boston 
and throughout Southern New England. 
To be called TWA-New England, Inc., the 
project will be 55 per cent owned by TWA 
and will be managed by the airline. 
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Bounding jeeps provided comedy at ATA ‘Roadeo, while contestants .. . 





..- loaded giant trailers 


Freight ‘Titan 


In 1940 there were 4,590,000 trucks in 
operation in the United States. As opening 
speaker at the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations eighth annual convention last week 
in New York, Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Public Roads Administration Commission- 
er, stressed two pertinent facts about this 
fleet: it is 42 per cent greater than in 1932, 
representing the fastest progress of any 
transportation agency, and it is now en- 
gaged 25 per cent in defense work. To 
facilitate the maximum use of all trucking 
facilities, MacDonald urged the 2,000 dele- 
gates to cooperate fully in the truck and 
bus inventory now being conducted by the 
PRA for the War Department. 

Defense has pushed highway freight 


movements to all-time peaks. The 1,628,- 
173 tons hauled in September by ATA re- 
porting carriers was 61 per cent above the 
1938-40 monthly average. 

Nevertheless, convention speakers found 
plenty of gloom: the possibility of gas ra- 
tioning, the shortage of skilled drivers and 
mechanics, the narrowing spread between 
revenues and costs, and the increasing 
threat of equipment-replacement problems, 
a danger underscored last week by an OPM 
report that the present 9 per cent cut in 
light-truck output would be increased in 
December to 19 per cent under last year. 
Urging “a supreme effort to perform with 
maximum efficiency and effectiveness,” Ted 
V. Rogers, ATA president, warned the 
delegates that the “darkest shadow” of 
government intervention in the transport 
industry could only thus be obliterated. 

As the convention drew to a close some 
15,000 people jammed Madison Square 
Garden to watch the ATA “Roadeo,” a 
four-year-old event in which truck drivers 
compete in maneuvering, parking, and 
loading contests. In the straight truck class 
the winner was Charles Goins of Indianap- 
olis; in the tractor semi-trailer class, Bud 
Vandiver of Denver, and in the transport 
loading-unloading division, James Thayer 
of Flint, Mich. Comic relief was furnished 
by two little Army “jeep” cars. Good-na- 
tured boos turned to cheers, however, as ex- 
pert military chauffeurs took the “jeeps” 
over staggering obstacles. 





Mountain of Riches 


The steel industry calls it “moly.” The 
miners who blast it out of the earth call it 
“mollie-be-damned.” Molybdenum (pro- 
nounced mo-lyb’-de-num) is its correct 
name, and it’s virtually the only important 
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OTOR TRANSPORT IS GEARED 












FOR THE BIG DEFENSE JOB = 


MORE defense material is being moved every 
month . . and each succeeding month will bring still 
more tonnage to be moved. It’s a tremendous task! 


Motor Transport stands ready to see the job through! 





@ Motor carriers’ equipment can 
work virtually 24 hours a day, 365 
days a year .. no loss of time, no 
side-tracking, no waiting for sched- 
ules or motive power. Many Truck- 
Trailers run 100,000 miles a year! 
The average for all in interstate ‘‘for 
hire” carriers’ service is 49,500 
miles (1939 I. C. C. report) . . 135 
MILES A DAY THE YEAR ’ROUND! 


In contrast, the average annual 
mileage of all freight cars is less 
than 14,000 (1939 official reports, 
latest available) . . a daily average 
of less than 40 miles, or only two- 
sevenths the mileage of the average 
Trailer in interstate service. Since 
they spend so much more time USE- 
FULLY, motor carriers can haul MORE 


TON-MILES WITH LESS EQUIPMENT! 






MOTOR 


Ada 


FRUEHAG 


TRANS PORT 


@ Motor transport equipment is 
easier and quicker to build. It re- 
quires less steel in relation to its 
carrying capacity than any other 
type of freight-hauling equipment. 
For example, less than 13,000 
pounds of steel go into a Truck- 


Trailer combination that easily 


carries 32,000 pounds of freight 
..aratio of 1 to 2.46. 

Incontrast, approximately 56,000 
pounds of steel go into a freight car 
and proportionate locomotive 
weight to carry 100,000 pounds. .a 
ratio of 1 to 1.78. THUS, A POUND OF 
STEEL IS APPROXIMATELY 40% MORE PRO- 
DUCTIVE IF MADE INTO A TRUCK-TRAILER. 


co Es Ss ont At To 


NATIONAL 


@ Motor carriers work virtually 
EVERYWHERE! That’s fortunate, be- 
cause several military cantonments 
and localities with vital defense in- 
dustries are not on railroad lines. 
BUT TRUCK-TRAILERS TRAVEL WHEREVER 
ROADS .. EVEN DIRT ROADS .. RUN. Yes, 
motor transport covers the map! 

THE job demands the shoul- 
der-to-shoulder efforts of all 
transportation methods. Motor 
transport stands ready to handle 
its increasing share . . work- 
ing ’round the clock, ’round 
the calendar, ’round the map! 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY « DETROIT 
Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto 
Sales and Service 


World’s Largest 
Builders of ; . in Principal 


Truck-Trailers Cities 















When troops from army camps through- 
out the country go to the war maneuvers, 
motor carriers provide Truck-Trailers to 
carry the food and equipment. This serves 
also as a test for the transport companies 
and their drivers. . a rehearsal for pos- 
sible actual combat conditions, And motor 
transport bas come through handsomely 
.. as did the soldiers in their maneuvers! 












NORTH AMERICAN 


NA-73 


“Mustang” Interceptor 


Main Office and Factory 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Eastern Office and Factory: 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Equipped with 


SOLAR 


Exhaust System 
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Tell your 


book seller: 


“I wanta 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


YOUR KEY TO COMFORT 


DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS 
AT YOUR DOORSTEP 








College Standard 





Dictionary” 





A gift card in rr name will be sent a friend to 
start a NEWSWEEK gift subscription and be 
followed by 52 news-crammed issues for the ex- 
citing year ahead. A full year’s subscription costs 
only $4.00. Orders may be sent directly to 
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152 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











TIONARY is the best dictionary you can 
























buy at its price. The COLLEGE STAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY is perfect for home, 
school, library, or office use because it is 
the largest abridged dictionary published 
—containing 30,000 more words than any 
other! It’s a word-book, an idea-book, a 
reference library in one. It answers a mil- 
lion questions. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


College 
Standard 











The best dictionary you can buy for. $3.50 


140,000 terms, 2500 illus. 

trations, 1343 pages thumb 

indexed, at all bookstores. 

The largest abridged Dit- 
_ tionary published. 

Have you ever owned a 
REAL Dictionary? 
Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Dictionary ‘Ss < 








sO MBERNUTS 


» +» When 
Good Fellows Get Together 


When friends call, set out a dish 
of Ambernuts. These choice 
kernels, toasted and crunchy, 
add a touch of gracious hospi- 
tality that breaks down formality 
and loosens up a party. An 
excellent appetizer. They make 
food and drink taste better. 
Wholesome, easily digested— 
Ambernuts agree with every- 
one. Packed air-tight in tins, 
Ambernuts are ready to serve. 
Buy Ambernuts from your 
fine-foods store or specialty 
shop. If not available order 
direct: 8-oz. tins, 2 for $1.25; 
5 for $3; 12 for $6.75, postpaid. 
Nort Paciric Nut Growers, 
Dundee, Oregon, U.S.A. 


Gracious Hospitality 


AMBERNUTS . . . Symbol of | 
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metal of which the United States produces 
more than 85 per cent of the world’s sup. 
ply. 

Moly’s value as an alloying element to 
make steel tougher, more resistant to ab. 
rasion, and less brittle became generally 
recognized during the World War. In 1917 
Max Schott, then manager of the Ameri- 
can Metal Co.’s Denver office, induced sey. 
eral executives of his firm to form the Cli- 
max Molybdenum Co. to exploit some de- 
posits of the ore near Leadville, Colo. The 
deposits proved a veritable mountain of 
molybdenum, and today Climax, headed by 
Schott for the past decade and a half, pro- 
duces approximately three-fourths of the 
world output of the whitish metal. 

Schott, a driving executive, is a short 
and husky man now in his middle 60s. He 
started his business career as an office boy 
with American Metal while still in his 
teens. He is a voracious reader, especially 
of ‘history and philosophy. His family in- 
cludes six married children and ten grand- 
children. But his real love, apart from his 
family, is the company. 

Under his direction Climax has greatly 
broadened its market in recent years, as 
evidenced by the fact that its net income 
hit a new high every year from 1933 
through 1939. The war brought a reversal 
of this trend, since approximately two- 
thirds of the firm’s sales had previously 
been to foreign countries. However, in- 
creased domestic business as a result of 
the defense program has partially offset the 
falling off of exports, and last week the 
company reported a net profit of $6,288, 
322 in the nine months ended Sept. 30, a 
33 per cent increase over the corresponding 
period of 1940. 

A number of years ago “Moly” began to 
be used as a substitute for other alloying 
substances, like tungsten and nickel, which 
had to be imported from other countries. 
This trend naturally has been accelerated 
in the present emergency to conserve the 
supply of these strategic materials. As a 
matter of fact, the OPM last June ordered 
all purchasers of high-speed tungsten tool 
steels to accept half of their requirements 
in molybdenum steels. 





Electric Rations 


The driest summer in 75 years, together 
with the ever-increasing demands of in- 
dustrial plants, has left the Southeast with 
a serious power shortage. Despite such 
power-saving measures as switching the 
western part of Georgia from Central to 
Eastern time, the shortage has grown 
worse and by last week there was only a 
four weeks’ supply of water in the region’s 
reservoirs. 

To meet the increasing threat of trou- 
ble, the OPM last week ordered an im- 
mediate blackout of nonessentials such as 
sign lights, window displays, and_ flood 
lighting for athletic events in parts of the 
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seven most seriously affected states: Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Florida, North and South Carolina. All 
non-defense industries in the region must 
curtail use of power by 30 per cent begin- 
ning Nov. 10, unless heavy rains end the 
shortage before then. 

An immediate mandatory pooling of 
power by interconnected systems of 40 
publicly and privately owned companies 
serving the region will make available the 
maximum amount of ‘power. 





Week in Business 


Markets: In one of the few public ap- 
pearances he has made since becoming 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change last spring, Emil Schram, former 
RFC head, went to bat for the Big Board 
before a House committee studying pro- 
posed liberalizing amendments to the se- 
curities acts. Schram insisted that free 
exchange markets were essential to the in- 
stitution of private property but that he 
was “gravely concerned” over their future 
unless the trend of their business is re- 
versed. He said that in spite of drastic 
retrenchments the exchange and most of 
its members were operating at a loss. 
Urging an attack by government and Wall 
Street combined on the problem “as it 
exists today and not in the light of condi- 
tions of the ’20s and early ’30s,” Schram 
declared that the modernized stock ex- 
change was now “operating under an en- 
lightened concept of its responsibili- 
ties.” 


Mack: John E. Mack, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., lawyer and personal friend of the 
President, who made the convention 


speeches nominating Mr. Roosevelt in 
(Continued on page 61) 


Mack, new Aniline president 











Mr. Wright builds P-40’s 


in a cow pasture... 


F you looked east from the Buffalo 

Airport a year ago you saw green fields, 
Today you see one of the biggest, most 
modern factories in America. It’s the 
amazing new Curtiss-Wright plant where 
since last July, the famous Curtiss P-40’s 
have been swarming out in fast-increasing 
numbers to join the U. S. Army Air Corps 
and the R. A. F. 

















THE MARINE WAS BORN to serve the lake 
and canal transportation that made Buffalo a 
great inland seaport as early as 1850. It grew up 
with America’s railroads. It was the first Western 
New York bank to use the airlines for speedier 
out-of-town collections. With 90 affiliated Marine 
Midland banking offices throughout New York 
State, it is helping to speed defense deliveries in 
America’s No. 1 Defense Area. 





First U.S. single-seat fighter plane to reach 
mass production, its latest model, the P-40E, 
carries six 50 calibre machine guns. As Mr. 
Burdette Wright, Vice President and General ~ 
Manager of the Curtiss Airplane Division is 
proud to explain, “By sticking to one basic 
design, we’ve been able to incorporate the 
latest refinements of war experience, and act- 
ually increase production at the same time!” 


Since 1917, Mr. Wright’s company has been 
a customer of the Marine Trust Company. 
“A friendly relationship,” Mr. Wright com- 
‘ _ ‘ments, “with a bank whose resources even 

our 5-fold expansion could not outgrow.” 





NeW YORK STA - 
78 THE 


MARINE 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Iron Fireman Poweram Stoker combines ram type fire bed 
distribution with worm type conveyor. Fires low-grade coals 
which are difficult to burn automatically with other equip- 
ment. For boilers developing up to 425 horsepower. 


6 Ways in which 


Iron Fireman Stokers 
help you meet National 
Defense demands 


% It is a gigantic task that confronts the 
United States today. We must continue our 
own defense program and supply other 
countries as well. Manufacturing oan, hard 
ressed for additional power, are turning to 
iron: Fireman to solve their problems for 
these six reasons: 


1. Increased Boiler Output. Plants and 
buildings the country over have increased 
steam production 25% to 40% by installing 
Iron Fireman stokers in existing as well. as 
new boilers. 


2. Widened Range of Dependable 
Fuels. Iron Fireman stokers greatly widen the 
range of coals. You can fire local coals if trans- 
ortation from distant fields, or the use of 
uels other than coal, is restricted. 


3. Decreased Labor. An Iron Fireman auto- 
matic coal stoker greatly reduces the work of 
your fireman, decreases labor cost and often 
releases part of the fireman’s time. 

h. Steady, Dependable Operation. 
Iron Fireman stokers and controls are preci- 
sion built to maintain steady steam pressure, 
even with widely fluctuating loads. 

5.Easily Adapted to Old or New Plant. 
Either Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreaders or 
Poweram underfeed type stokers can be 
installed with minimum furnace alterations. 


6. Low Fuel Costs. Thousands of Iron 
Fireman stokers are paying large dividends on 
the investment from fuel savings alone, by 
burning lower cost coal—and less coal. 


IRON FIREMAN 


TIC COAL STOKERS 





| Iron Fireman Mrc. Co. (Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; 
Toronto). 
| Mail to: 3168 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(0 See me about making, free, Iron Fireman Survey. 
OD Send free copy of “‘Modernize, 
I Economize, Iron Fireman-ize.” 
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The Labor Problem and Its Solution 


by RALPH ROBEY 


For several weeks a large share of 
the luncheon conversation of one group 
of business economists in New York 
has been devoted to the increasingly 
unfavorable labor outlook. The general 
view has been that we are again ap- 
proaching a labor crisis—a crisis that 
would be so serious as to bring into 
question the whole defense program. 
The concern of these observers has 
been what might be done to prevent 
the development of the crisis or, failing 


that, to meet it when it does come and - 


to make sure that the problem is solved 
once and for all. Developments in the 
field of labor last week and the defiance 
of President Roosevelt by John L. 
Lewis (see page 50) give point to these 
discussions, and it may be more valua- 
ble to review them than to add one 
more voice to the chorus of condemna- 
tion of Lewis and his behavior. 

The economists to whom we refer 
are not, it should be mentioned, just so 
many reactionaries. They aré sincerely 
interested in the rights of labor being 
protected, and they do not see these 
rights as something which should have 
to be wrung from recalcitrant employ- 
ers. All of them are firm believers in 
labor unions and all of them are firm 
believers in collective bargaining. They 


‘are not believers in the closed shop— 


for the same reason that they are not 
believers in industrial monopolies—and 
they are not believers in the absurd 
thesis that in every dispute labor nec- 
essarily is right. In a word, they cross 
a picket line and curse an employer 
with equal ease. 


So much for the general point of 
view with which the labor problem 
is approached by this group. What 
is their solution? It runs about as 
follows: 

First, they say it must be recognized 
that there are certain principles which 
are a matter of honesty and justice and 
which are applicable at all times. In its 
broad essentials, therefore, the program 
which is proper for meeting the labor 
issue as it is coming to a head today 
should be equally applicable to civilian 
production and defense production. The 
sanctity of contract is one of these prin- 
ciples. Financial and civil responsibility 
for one’s actions is another. The right 
to work, if a job is available at accept- 


able terms, is still another. All such 
considerations should be included in a 
labor program, not only for the mo- 
ment, but for all time. 

Secondly, they emphasize that the 
indiscriminate calling of strikes by la- 
bor leaders in order to enhance their own 
power or extend their jurisdiction can- 
not be defended either on the basis of 
the general principle of the “right to 
strike” or by the argument that by this 
process “labor’s gains” are protected 
and enhanced. All such indefensible 
strikes should be outlawed in the opin- 
ion of this group. Specifically, they be- 
lieve that a law should be passed mak- 
ing a distinction between “legal” 
strikes and “illegal” strikes. The former 
would include only those voted for, in 
secret, by at least a majority of all af- 
fected employes and then only after all 
available official means of mediation 
have been exhausted. 

Thirdly, it should be provided that in 
case of “illegal” strikes the strikers will 
not be entitled to relief and will be sub- 
ject to none of the protection afforded 
by our labor statutes. That is, those 
employes who walk out on strike when 
the majority prefer to work or before 
available means of mediation have been 
used for the purpose of reaching a set- 
tlement thereby lose all claims to their 
jobs and management is free to replace 
them by other workers. 


Obviously that is not a spectac- 
ular program in the sense of being 
something to make political speeches 
about. But that is not its purpose. The 
aim of the group has been merely to 
find something that will work and which 
at the same time is simple and easily 
enforceable. Whether they have suc- 
ceeded in this purpose is another ques- 
tion. In any case they offer something 
that is worthy of consideration and 
more promising than anything that has 
come out of Washington as yet. 

The issue confronting this country 
today from the point of view of labor 
unionization is whether we are to have 
the closed shop or a defense program. 
This group of economists says that we 
should have the defense program. John 
L. Lewis says the closed shop is more 
important. Lewis won last week. If he 
continues to win, the future for Amer- 
ica is not bright. 
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International 
Happy Ham: By courtesy of a 
press agent, this little pig was 
prettied up by Milo Kimmerle and 
Marion Thompson. The reason is 
the stock show coming to San Fran- 
cisco’s ‘Cow Palace’ Nov. 15-22. 





(Continued from page 59) 

1932 and 1936, was elected president of 
the General Aniline & Film Corp. to suc- 
ceed D. A. Schmitz, who resigned in Sep- 
tember. The new appointment is part of 
an internal reorganization being made to 
separate the firm from its former parent 
company, I. G. Farbenindustrie. The De- 
partment of Justice is now investigating 
General Aniline’s connection with the Ger- 
man dye trust. 


Antitrust: A jury in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Lexington, Ky., convicted 
the Big Three tobacco companies, Ameri- 
can, Liggett & Myers, and R. J. Reynolds, 
and thirteen of their officers, of monopoly, 
price fixing, and suppressing competition 
in violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
Six officers of the companies and an Ameri- 
can Tobacco subsidiary were acquitted. 
The decision brought Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold’s box score on 
antitrust cases terminated so far this year 
to 62 won and six lost. Five other major 
tobacco companies and twelve of their 
executives involved in the original charges 
were not on trial but had agreed to accept 
any penalties imposed if the Big Three 
were convicted. Judge H. Church Ford 
postponed sentence until Nov. 17, when 
he will hear arguments on the defend- 
ants’ motions for a new trial on grounds 
of allegedly “prejudicial” instructions 
given the jury, “impropriety of govern- 
ment counsel,” and insufficient evidence to 
support the verdict. 









“You mean this talks 
to the boss?” 


— says the Little-Man-W ho-W ants-to-Know 


it4 x 
Wet, it produces reports and records which answer a lot of 


his questions.” 


“Oh! Something like remote control, eh?” 


“Yes. But just the same, we'd never get all the statistics needed 
around here with our present force if we didn’t have these 
Nationa Analysis Machines.” 


“Statistics! That's a big word ... and usually means big 
things.” 


“It does around here, too. Why, we analyze our payroll cost, 
our labor and material charges, our defense contracts, shipments 
by lines, sales by products and salesmen. . . .” 


“Never mind . . . that’s enough. I’m going down to the 
Nationa. office to get the rest of the story.” 
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Fifth Downs and Maimed Officials Top the List 
of Moleskin Miscues as Season Hits Homestretch 


On the whole, the fates that guide grid- 
iron destinies are a solemn and serious 
group as fates go, paying strict mind to 
their business. But occasionally even they 
call time out for a sly trick and a snicker 
up the sleeve. And as the 1941 football 
season entered the homestretch this week, 
the record showed that they had called 
more time out than usual for screwball 
antics. ’ 

It has been a rough year for officials. 
Take for example C. W. Rupp, who shot 
himself before some 25,000 witnesses at 
the Polo Grounds, New York, Oct. 19. 
Umpire Rupp had fired the gun ending 
the first quarter of the game between the 
New York Giants and the Pittsburgh 
Steelers; then, for no good reason, the gun 
went off again, powder-burning Rupp’s 
right hand. 

Then there was The Friesell Incident in 
Philadelphia Sept. 27. Refereeing a game 
between the Brooklyn Dodgers and the 
Philadelphia Eagles, Red Friesell suffered 
a broken leg when a Dodger end, missing 


his block, mowed him down. It is now a 
tradition that the season is not official 
without a Friesell Incident, for it was that 
popular referee who called a fifth down 
for Cornell against Dartmouth last year, 
leading to an undeserved touchdown and 
a post-game reversal of the Cornell vic- 
tory. 

Though Friesell has retired for the sea- 
son, 1941’s crop of fifth downs has been 
fair to middling. On Sept. 21, St. Francis 
College of Loretto, Pa., beat Canisius of 
Buffalo 19-13 on a play which movies sub- 
sequently proved was a fifth down. And 
while there was no post-game investigation 
of the Notre Dame-Illinois tilt a fort- 
night ago because of the lopsidedness of 
the 49-14 result, Irish supporters declared 
their eleven took a bad beating from the 
officials. Observers are positive that IIli- 
nois received a five-down sequence in the 
second half, and one of Notre Dame’s 
passes bounced off an official’s back and 
into the arms of an interceptor. 

Ground keepers and schedule makers 
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also have contributed their share of bon- 
ers. In the Rubber Bowl at Akron, Ohio, 
Oct. 4, several players for the University 


of Akron and Bowling Green U. were 


burned by the unslaked lime used by mis- 
take to mark the lines. The stuff also ate 
holes in uniforms, and damage claims are 
pending . . . Down in Edinburg, Texas, 
local high-school schedule makers inad- 
vertently carded games with Robstown 
and Kingsville on the same day—Oct. 3, 
Officials sent the second team to Kings- 
ville, where it lost 20-0. The first stringers 
stayed home and beat Robstown 19-7. It 
is not recorded what the coach said to 
those responsible. 

Problems of personnel also have plagued 
coaches this season. In the last five min- 
utes of a game with Whittier Oct. 11, 
Coach Fuzz Merritt of Pomona College, 
desperate for a passer, put his water boy, 
Bill Kern, into the backfield. Kern com- 
pleted several passes, but Pomona lost 
anyway 14-6. Kern is a member of the 
squad now. 

Then there is the celebrated question 
of Milt Jannone of Hamilton College, who 
vastly prefers basketball to football and 
doesn’t even claim to know much about 
the gridiron game. If Jannone really liked 
football and knew it well there’s no telling 
what might happen, ‘for Jannone | has 
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The Hunting Season: Tips to the Ever-Hopeful Nimrod 











How to Shoot Ducks: As guns began banging outboard, the hasty shot, and the drafty blind have 
Nov. 2 and 3 in the Southern States, most hunters found given Robert Osborn material for his recent book, ‘How 
themselves ‘a little behind and a bit under.’ The balky to Shoot Ducks’ (Coward-McCann, N.Y., 75 cents). 





How to Shoot Quail: With the bobwhite shoot- 
ing season at its height in the North, Osborn shows 
the need of a dog trained to ignore rattlers, pigs, and 


bunnies, plus steady nerves which withstand flushed 
coveys and the sorrow of a perfect shot with the safety 
on—‘How to Shoot Quail’ (same publisher, same price). 
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But expert installation of the Mineral 
Wool is important, too—and only 
Johns-Manville can offer you the 
practical experience gained through 
insulating more than half a million 
homes. 


T’S ACTUALLY TRUE that you 
can save up to one-third on fuel 
bills...enjoy year-round comfort 
...and help the National Defense 
Program at the same time. This new 
U.S. Bureau of Mines Bulletin tells 
you how this can be done by insu- 
lating your home now with Min- 
eral Wool. 


And this is the very type of Home 
Insulation that Johns-Manville has 
pioneered for more than twelve 
years—not only to improve con- 
stantly the insulating efficiency of 
the Rock (Mineral) Wool itself, but 
also to develop and perfect the meth- 
ods used to install it economically. 


For the Rock Wool is actually 
“blown” into the spaces between 
the walls and in the attic of your 
home, blown in by expert crews 
Johns-Manville trained, to seal up 
every place where heat could ‘‘leak”’ 
—places which less experienced in- 
sulators might easily overlook. 


The Bureau of Mines Bulletin, a 
reprint of which is yours for the ask- 
ing, tells of fuel savings up to one- 
third ... now a needed saving. For 
while there is no shortage of fuel it- 
self, the transportation of fuel will 
be a very real problem this winter, 
as defense authorities have warned. 


IF YOU'RE BUILDING A NEW HOME of 
course you want to insulate as an 
investment as well as for comfort. 
Your Building Materials Dealer will 
show- you “J-M” Rock Wool batt 















There are other benefits, too, from 
Rock Wool Insulation, as half a 
million owners of ‘‘J-M” insulated 
homes can testify ...in summer, 
rooms are made up to 15° cooler on 
hottest day ... Less wear and tear 
on furnace equipment. A real added 
protection against the hazards of fire. 


CONVENIENT MONTHLY INSTALL- 
MENTS—NO DOWN PAYMENT 


While “J-M” Rock Wool Insulation 
is actually ‘“‘comfort that pays for 
itself,’’? its initial installation cost 
varies, just as houses vary. But time 
payments are low and can be spread 
over 12 to 18 months. The Bureau 
of Mines Bulletin, quoted below, 
gives you the official story on the 
results of impartial tests—tests that 
demonstrate fuel savings. 


So send for your reprint of this 


interesting 12-page official bulle- 
tin today. 








SEND FOR THIS 


ad 5 


Snow on the roof tells the insulation story. The 
house on the left is WASTING fuel, but the house on 
the right is saving it. 


You can see that the heat has “leaked” through the 
roof on the left to melt the snow, while on a house like 
the one next door the heat has been kept in... away 
from the snow... by a blanket of “J-M” “Blown” Rock 
Wool 3% inches thick. If your roof leaks enough to 
melt the snow on a cold day, you’re paying out money 
for heat that you’re not enjoying ...and that now you 
have no right to waste. 








OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT BULLETIN 


ON HOME INSULATION 


Here's what it says about costs: 
“The tests proved that insula- 
tion, in this case Mineral Wool, 
does not cost the house owner a 
cent. It begins to pay for itself 
the day it is installed and con- 
tinues to do so as long as the 
house is occupied.’ 


form, made especially for the insu- Fuel-Conservation offi- 
lation of homes under construction. cials urge every home 


Johns-Manville 


“BLOWN” ROCK WOOL HOME INSULATION 


owner to make this 
pledge and to display 
this official ‘‘sticker.” 













Just clip and mail this coupon today! 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept. NW-A-11, 22 E. 40th 
St., New York. Please send me a FREE reprint of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines Information Circular, “Home 
Insulation, An Effective Conservation and National 
Defense Measure.” 





Name 


Street. 
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Toward 


I begins to appear that football 
purity at the University of Chicago is 
only skin deep. Once you scrape aside 
the cuticle—which consists largely of 
Dr. Robert Maynard’ Hutchins, presi- 
dent, and the board of trustees—you 
find the campus seething with vicious 
and insurrectionary schemes to restore 
the old form of worship. 

Scouts tell me that in secret corners 
of the university students are still 
genuflecting before the shoat’s chemise, 
or football. Right now there is a move- 
ment on foot to change the Big 9 into 
the Big 1014. 

As every tot knows who was born 
prior to 1939, the Western Conference 
used to be called the Big 10. It was al- 
ways a fast football league, to which 
Chicago contributed a full share of 
glory. Eckersall . . . Steffen . . . Hersch- 
berger ... Desjardien ... McGuire .. . 
Pondelik . . . John Thomas .. . Ber- 
wanger . .. players of this caliber 
flourished during the long consulship of 
Amos Alonzo Stagg, who could send the 
public into gales of laughter merely by 
saying he feared Purdue. 

De-emphasis came some ten years 
ago. Two years ago came abolition. 
Dr. Hutchins, enemy of payroll ath- 
letes and mortgaged bowls, repealed the 
old religion and served notice that no- 
body on the campus would make an 
ikon out of a hog’s bathrobe while he 
had anything to say about it. 

This decision turned out to be a 
great personal favor to Clark Shaugh- 
nessy, if no one else. Coaching at Chi- 
cago, Mr. Shaughnessy was a tortured 
soul. Losing his job, he signed up with 
Stanford and promptly became famous. 

And the old worship, underground, 
continued to find disciples on the Mid- 
way. 


It is now breaking out, in spots. 
Take this proposal for a Big 1014, or a 
Big 10.5, as decimal lovers would call it. 
The boys at Chicago say they will not 
be satisfied to come back to the Con- 
ference with one mere football team. 
They want a team and a half. Briefly, 
they would like to adopt the Chicago 
Bears, those gruesome hellions of the 
§ National Professional League, to rep- 
resent the school on Saturdays. 
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a Big 1012 


{ by JOHN LARDNER 


A petition says: 

“We could still win the Big Ten 
championship by whipping Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Northwestern. The 
Bears could play these games Satur- 
days as a warmup to their Sunday 
games.” 

What could be more reasonable? 
Your correspondent, feeling that Min- 
nesota, Michigan, and Northwestern 
would jump at the chance, got in touch 
with certain alumni of those schools and 
broached the proposal. Strange to say, 
they were cool to it. They coughed and 
pleaded previous engagements. 

“Our schedule is solidly booked,” 
said a Michigan graduate. 

“We have no time for frivolity,” said 
an old Northwestern. 

“We could undoubtedly lick those 
tramps,” said a Minnesota patriot, 
holding staunchly to the proposition, 
standard among Minnesotans, that 
nothing in the world can stop the 
Gophers, “but we can’t afford to do 
business with every Johnny-come-late- 
ly.” 


These objections seem hollow to 
the boys at Chicago. They point out 
that, if time is scarce, the Bears could 
play Michigan, Minnesota, and North- 
western simultaneously, thus clearing 
up the schedule in a couple of hours. 
This is probably a slight overestimate, 
but it reflects the enthusiasm of the 
students for their new team, if they 
can get it. 

If they can’t, they might be willing to 
settle for the adoption of Northwestern, 
which plays its home games hard by. 
A campus editor suggests that Chicago 
students could be admitted to North- 
western games at cut rates, in return 
for the extra cheering support which 
would accrue to the Wildcats. Chi- 
cago thus would obtain a half share in 
one of the more competent ball clubs 
of the Big 9, or Big 9.5. Half a team 
is better than none, though not as 
good, naturally, as a team and a half. 

All this caterwauling at the shrine of 
a forbidden idol must seem deplorable, 
I guess, to Dr. Hutchins and the board 
of trustees. But it ought to enrich their 
experience. Now they know how Vol- 
stead felt. 


) 
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scored fourteen touchdowns in five games 
so far. Over at the University of Ken- 
tucky a little personnel trick of football 
fate assures the blue-grass eleven of fine 
cooperation on end runs. End Bill Port- 
wood, 26, is the uncle of Halfback Noah 
Mullins, 23, and he really smashes that 
opposing tackle when his favorite nephew 
is lugging the leather. 

It is no family matter when the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia scores on an op- 
ponent, but rather an executive order, 
Gov. Matthew M. Neely of West Virginia 
is madder than all get-out every time the 
team makes a poor showing, which is fre- 
quently. As the governor so succinctly 
puts it: “The team represents the univer- 
sity, the university represents the state, 
and I’m danged if I’m going to be the 
governor of a state that gets kicked 
around every Saturday afternoon!” 





The Football Parade 


Rain flooded most of the nation’s grid- 
irons last Saturday, and up came the usual 
crop of upsets and low scores. Texas, Min- 
nesota, Texas A. & M., Duke, Fordham, 
and Duquesne escaped the reaper’s scythe 
to top the country’s unbeaten, untied 
teams. 


{| Proving superior mudders, Boston Col- 
lege toppled Temple from the undefeated 
class 31-0; over the puddles of Franklin 
Field, Navy sailed to a 13-6 upset victory 
over unbeaten Penn; with the wind and the 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for Newsweek 
WEEK END NOV. 8 
Notre Dame over Navy 
Missouri over N.Y.U. 
Cornell over Yale 
Penn over Columbia 
Harvard over Army* 
Fordham over Pittsburgh 
Syracuse over Penn State 
Dartmouth over Princeton 
Alabama over Tulane 
Georgia over Florida 
Mississippi over L.S.U. 
Duke over Davidson** 
Mississippi State over Auburn 
Minnesota over Nebraska 
Northwestern over Indiana 
Wisconsin over Ohio State 
Iowa over Illinois 
Texas over Baylor 
Oklahoma over Iowa State 
Rice over Arkansas 
Texas A. & M. over S.M.U. 
Washington over California 
Oregon State over U.C.L.A. 
Washington State over Idaho 
Stanford over US.C. 





*With quaking knees 
** Bombshell 


Score on judgment-passes for week 


ended Nov. 1: completed 16; fumbled 8; 
both sides offside 1. Success average to 
date: 91 right, 32 wrong, 3 tied: 74%. 
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Plan for your 


¢. lost, you pay its heavy cost. 














START LIVING in healthful, humidified air with 
the new Carrier Humidifier. A compact hand- 
some Walnut cabinet, completely portable, 
that actually restores moisture to indoor air 
. . . benefits an entire home, office or apart- 
ment. Plugit in anywhere like alamp—andina 
few moments, you'll feel an amazing difference. 

Gone is the sharp, disturbing, heat-parched 
dryness. Instead, you feel a soft and healthful 
humidity . . . the invigorating air of Spring. 


Air Conditioning’s F244 lune 


The Navy “E”’ one of U. S. Navy’s most 
coveted honors was awarded to Carrier 
management and employees for out- 
standing production of Navy ordnance. 














D / Will heat-parched air take its toll from Greater susceptibility to colds... pai ched 
e you this winter? In decreased personnel _ skin and TT furniture .. . all are 
q i. efficiency, in slowed down work and time _ warnings that indoor air in winter needs 


healthful humidity restored. 





NO SPRAY— NO DAMPNESS. The Carrier 
Humidifier incorporates an exclusive Carrier 
development: pre-evaporation. Moisture is 
absorbed by the air before it leaves the cabinet. 
There is no misty spray . . . no excessive 
dampness. Your rooms receive only as much 
moist air as they need. Two attractive models. 
In better health and property protection 
...in fuel savings too—you’ll profit from the 
Carrier Humidifier. Mail the coupon now! 





Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N.Y. Desk 1INW 
**Weather Makers to the World” 


Please rush FREE BOOKLET describing the new 
Carrier Humidifier containing the Pre-Evaporator. | 
understand this obligates me in no way. 
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rain and each other in their hair, Notre 
Dame and Army battled to a scoreless tie, 
the first blemish on either team’s record. 
William and Mary upset Dartmouth 3-0. 
Other Eastern scores: Harvard 6, Prince- 
ton 4; Brown 7, Yale 0; Columbia 7, Cor- 
nell 0; Fordham 17, Purdue 0; Duquesne 7, 
Villanova 0. 


{| There was some sunshine in Dixie but 
little in the hearts of Vanderbilt followers. 
Tulane, an in-and-out team all season, had 
one of its brilliant days and canceled the 
Commodores from the unbeaten list 34-14. 
Texas loped along with an awesome power 
display over Southern Methodist 34-0, 
while Texas A. & M. scored a 7-0 victory 
over Arkansas and Duke beat Georgia 
Tech 14-0. Other Southern scores: Georgia 
7, Auburn 0; Texas Christian 23, Baylor 
12; Alabama 30, Kentucky 0. 


{| Most of the Midwest was as wet and cold 
as a hound dog’s nose, but for the big game 
of the day in Minneapolis there was snow. 
Minnesota tallied first when a bad snap- 
back from center was recovered by North- 
western in its own end zone for a safety, 
but the Wildcats came back with a touch- 
down pass to make the half-time score ~ 2 
in favor of Northwestern. However, a tiick 
play in the third quarter shook Bud Hig- 
gins loose for a long run and the game- 
deciding touchdown. Final: Minnesota 8, 
Northwestern 7. Other Midwestern scores: 
Ohio State 21, Pitt 14; Iowa 13, Indiana 
7; Michigan 20, Illinois, 0; Syracuse 27, 
Wisconsin 20; Kansas State 12, Nebraska 
6; Missouri 19, Michigan State 0. 


Stanford rolled to a 27-7 victory over 
Santa Clara, and Washington beat Mon- 
tana 21-0 as predicted, but Washington 
State upset Oregon 13-0. California downed 
U.C.L.A. 27-7, leaving Stanford West- 
Coasting along toward the Rose Bowl. 





Sport Squibs 

Boxine: Working for a lethal shot to 
the head while ex-welterweight champion 
Fritzie Zivic of Pittsburgh body-punched, 
Ray Robinson, Negro lightweight-turned- 
welter, never found his opening but never- 
theless slugged his way to a ten-round de- 
cision over Zivic in Madison Square Gar- 
den the night of Oct. 31. By doir so 
he became No. 1 welterweight contender. 


Tennis: As an antidote to boredom 
often induced even in the most rabid fans 
by too much pro tennis at one sitting, 
Promoter Bob Towers of New York be- 
gan a weekly series of “Evenings of Pleas- 
ure” at Manhattan Center, New York, in 
which only two sets are put on, then the 
audience dances for the rest of the eve- 
ning. In the opening of the novel series 
Nov. 2, Berkeley Bell beat Karel Kozeluh 
8-6, Kozeluh and Alfred Chapin defeated 
Bell and Frank Anderson 7-5, and count- 
less corns were trod on. 





FOURTH ESTATE 
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Reuters Deal 


In 1925, Sir Roderick Jones, chairman 
of Reuters, Ltd., determined that the Brit- 
ish globe-wide news agency should never 
be controlled again by one man or a small 
group of men, but rather by the newspa- 
pers of ihe United Kingdom. To obtain 
that end, he sold Reuters to the Press As- 
sociation, a cooperative of provincial news- 
papers. For more than fifteen years his pub- 
lic-spirited gesture stood firm, with Reuters 
maintaining its position as one of the 
world’s leading press services. 

But recently the agency, whose vast 
news-collection network necessitated a 
daily expenditure of more than $70,000, has 
been bumping along on a rough financial 
road. Increased overhead caused by the 
war, the loss of valuable markets, and the 
competition from Axis-subsidized news 
agencies have made the going tough. 

On Oct. 22, the House of Commons was 
stirred to debate on the news of an im- 
pending reshuffling of Reuters’ stock which 
would menace Sir Roderick’s broad-owner- 
ship scheme. The PA was selling half of 
the more than 90-year-old agency’s capital 





Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Dixie Tighe and Inez Robb: they differed on the Duchess 


stock to the Newspaper Proprietors Asso- 
ciation, representing the powerful London 
publishers, who already held a quarter 
share of Reuters by virtue of provincial 
newspaper interests. One member of Com- 
mons classified the deal as “a sinister step 
in the further trustification of the press of 
Britain.” In defending the move, Minister 
of Information Brendan Bracken rejected 
a proposal to nationalize the agency, told 
the M.P.’s the sale was calculated to save 
Reuters, and that the government would 
protect the public’s interests. 

When the terms were announced last 
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week, there was evidence that control of 
Reuters would remain diversified—at leas 
for the present. A declaration of trust be. 
tween the two associations pledged that 
Reuters shall at no time pass into the 
hands of any individual or group. 



























A Duet in Smiles and Stones 


Among the reporters and photographer; 
shadowing the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor during their fifteen-day Ney 
York visit were two crack newspaper. 
women—Inez Robb of The New York 
Journal-American and International Nev; 
Service, and Dixie Tighe, on special as. 
signment for The New York Post. Their 
sprightly copy showed divergent view. 
points on the royal couple. Mrs. Robb was 
admiring; Miss Tighe sarcastic. 

When the Duchess disclaimed an abnor. 
mal interest in fashion, Miss Tighe wrote: 
“It is a little difficult for anyone who has 
seen the Duchess make two changes of 
clothes in less than six hours to believe 
that she isn’t pretty much interested in 
fine feathers.””» Meanwhile, Mrs. Robb, who 
had previously met the Duchess in Paris, 
Nassau, and Miami, minimized the clothes 
question, describing her gowns without 





comment and the Duchess herself as 
“bright-eyed and gay.” 

On the jewelry question, the two re- 
porters really disagreed. “The Duchess.” 
Miss Tighe wrote, “said to be one of the 
best-dressed women in the world, had on 
more jewelry at 6:40 in the morning than 
many a well-dressed woman would weat 
at luncheon time.” Whereas Mrs. Robb 
recorded: “Her only jewelry was a gold 
necklace with a pale sapphire and ear- 
rings to match.” 

Before the first week was out, the Duch- 
ess had asked The Post’s reporter about 
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her husband, C.V.R. Thompson, American 
representative of The London Daily Ex- 
press. “I hear he is in London now,” she 
commented. “Yes, he is—he wanted to 
go home while his country’s at war,” Miss 
Tighe answered. “Of course he does,” said 
the Duchess. “So does every Englishman 
—but in war you do as youre told.” To 
which conversation, Miss Tighe wrote: “I 
get it.” 


Cabot Prize to a Woman 


For the first time since their establish- 
ment three years ago, one of the Maria 
Moors Cabot prizes,* given annually by 
Columbia University to journalists for dis- 
tinguished’ service toward better inter- 
American relations, went to a woman last 
week. She was Senhora Sylvia Bettencourt, 
civic-minded columnist for the Correio da 
Manha, Rio de Janeiro, and wife of that 
newspaper’s editor and publisher, Dr. Pau- 
lo Bettencourt. Dr. Bettencourt received 
a similar honor. 

In addition, the university’s trustees 
honored two others with Cabot gold med- 
als: Dr. José I. Rivero, editor and publish- 
er of the Diario de la Marina, Havana, 
Cuba’s first and oldest newspaper founded 
in 1832, and Dr. Carlos Davila, former 
Chilean Ambassador to Washington (1927- 
$1) and now editor of the Editors Press 
Service, a New York syndicate. 








Fellows in Futures 


In 1938, President James B. Conant of 
Harvard University established the Lucius 
W. Nieman Fellowships in Journalism with 
the more than $1,000,000 bequest of the 
widow of The Milwaukee Journal’s found- 
er. Under the fellowship system, each year 
about a dozen carefully selected news- 
papermen would study regular university 
courses in their chosen fields. The plan, 
Conant emphasized, would be experimen- 
tal and subject to abandonment in favor 
of some other system at the end of five 
years. 

Now in the middle of its fourth year, 
the fellowship system seems almost certain 
to be continued. For last week Conant 
expressed himself as highly satisfied with 
the results to date when he received a re- 
port on what had become of the 35 fel- 
lows who already have passed through the 
academic mill. Of the 24 who have re- 
turned to their same employer, at least six 
have been advanced to bigger and better 
jobs. As for the other eleven Nieman 
“alumni,” their job shifts represented “ad- 
vancement either in pay, or position, or in 
opportunity for work which offered great- 
er interest.” Four of the eleven are now 
employed outside the field—two on gov- 
ernment work. 





*Founded by Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot, 


Boston industrialist, in memory of his wife. 
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Hollywood Compound 


Moviegoers with a weakness for op- 
erettas and/or Nelson Eddy will un- 
doubtedly enjoy M-G-M’s “Tue Cuoco. 
LATE Soupier.” The plot is old hat and 
runs overlong in waltz time; on the other 
hand, the music is good, there is plenty of 
it, and Risé Stevens, the young Metropoli- 
tan Opera star, turns in a promising screen 
debut playing opposite a Nelson Eddy who 
has never taken himself less seriously. 

The film is something only Hollywood or 
a movie-lot Luther Burbank could have 
offered an unsuspecting public. It seems 
that M-G-M owned the title and music of 
the 32-year-old Oscar Straus operetta, but 
the plot, deriving from “Arms and the 
Man,” belonged to George Bernard Shaw, 
who had other plans for his offspring. 
Nothing, if not resourceful, M-G-M dusted 
off Ferenc Molnar’s “The Guardsman,” the 
play in which Alfred Lunt and Lynne Fon- 
tanne made their screen debut ten years 
ago, and paced it to the stately measures 
of the “My Hero” waltz. You can’t say it 
wasn’t worth trying. 

However, no exercise of charity or the 
imagination can spot the Stevens-Eddy 
team in the same league with the Lunts. 
But the Lunts can’t sing, and in this re- 
vised Molnar the actor-hero and heroine 
are cast as musical-comedy stars in a Bal- 
kan capital. The fact that the wife wants 
to be an opera singer is beside the point, 
which is that hoary one about the wildly 
jealous husband who suspects his flirta- 
tious spouse of infidelity and disguises him- 
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self as a visiting glamor boy in order to 
learn the worst at firsthand. 

The familiar Straus score and the inter- 
polated numbers are first-rate. Miss Stevens 
not only brings an exceptional voice to the 
screen but is both personable and at ease 
before the camera. To many, however, the 
surprise of “The Chocolate Soldier” will be 
the unexpected flair for broad comedy that 
Nelson Eddy achieves behind the beard, 
predatory profile, and guttural double talk 
of a phony Russian singer. 





No. 1 in a Hot-Lick Cycle 


One of the more promising of Holly- 
wood’s projected film cycles will glorify, 
and possibly document, the birth and de- 
velopment of jazz, swing, and _boogie- 
woogie. At RKO-Radio William Dieterle is 
at work on “Syncopation,” purportedly an 
authentic history of jazz, and Orson Welles 
is planning a saga of boogie-woogie with 
an all-Negro cast. At Warners Ira Gersh- 
win is writing the life of his brother 
George, and “Blues in the Night” is ready 
for release. The first of the batch to reach 
the screen, however, is Bing Crosby’s 
“Birth of the Blues.” 

This Paramount film borrows freely 
from the time-honored clichés of musical 
comedy. It pays little or no attention to 
the facts of jazz history. Nevertheless, it 
comes off as entertainment and proves one 
of Bing Crosby’s best offerings to date. 

Opening on New Orleans of 1895, the 
camera introduces 13-year-old Jeff Lam- 
bert, who flouts the family predilection 
for chamber music by blowing hot licks 
on his clarinet with an aggregation of 
colored Dixieland jazz makers from Basin 
Street. Fifteen years later Jeff, now Bing 
Crosby in person, preaches the gospel of 
jazz to a nation of unbelievers and finally, 
with the aid of Mary Martin, who sings, 
and Brian Donlevy, who imports a hot 
trumpet from Memphis, sets the country 
swaying to the low-down blues. On the 
screen, at least, it’s as simple as all that. 

Anyone with more than a casual knowl- 
edge of this phase of American music will 
be baffled by the fact that the new music 
is developed here almost without Negro 
assistance; that latter-day boogie-woogie 
masquerades on occasion as the simple, 
basic rhythms of the turn of the century. 
Subtler boners will be noted by the pro- 
fessional musician, but for the average 
moviegoer the news is that “Birth of the 
Blues,” smoothly directed by the late 
Victor Schertzinger, who died suddenly 
Oct. 26, just two weeks before the film’s 
national release, gets the cycle off to a 
sure-fire start. 

Assisted by the clowning and _ hoofing 
of Eddie: (Rochester) Anderson, the three 
actors mentioned are more than equal to 
the acting required of them, and Jack 
Teagarden and his orchestra do hand- 
somely by the score. 
































Old as Kentucky distilling itself is 
this ancient Old Crow distillery. 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 
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KAYWOODIE *3® 


Learning to smoke a pipe is like learning 
to play golf: to enjoy learning, to learn 
happily, start with really good instru- 
ments! Golf pros say that makes sense, 
and so do pipe smokers. So start happy 
pipe smoking on a Kaywoodie: it is made 
of the costlier, old imported briar which 
produces the sweetest-smoking pipes, the 
kind veteran pipe-smokers choose. Then, 
take it easy at first: smoke a half-pipeful 
a day for a little while. Soon you'll want 
to smoke it a// of the time. 


Here you see a giant im- 
ported briar burl cut in cross 
section to show the “‘prime 
cut’” segment from which 
Kaywoodie pipes are made. 


Only this prime cut pro- 
duces pipes with the sweet- 
smoking qualities of Kay- 


woodie pipes. 





KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
New York and London [ In New York 
© 1941, Kaywoopie co. 630 Fifth Ave. 
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ENTERTAINMENT WEEK 


Show Enough 


by JOHN O’HARA 


This, I admit, makes the third 
time I have reopened this week’s _at- 
tack on the theater, a week in which 
three separate sets of experts made 
their own attacks in their somewhat 
different ways. There was a Max Gor- 
don “straight” play by Kaufman and 
Ferber; a Vinton Freedley musical with 
book by Herbert and Dorothy Fields 
and Cole Porter music, and a second 
musical with book by George Jessel, 
Bert Kalmar, and Harry Ruby, with 
Kalmar and Ruby tunes. I have not 
been satisfied with my other attempts 
to report on the week, possibly because 
in one instance I wandered off into a 
brilliant but somewhat irrelevant dia- 
tribe on the subject of Walter Win- 
chell; in another instance I wrote over- 
long on the lit’ry values of the Kauf- 
man-Ferber play, leaving insufficient 
space for the musicals. We'll see how 
this try comes out. 

The Kaufman-Ferber (George S., and 
Edna, so you won’t think I meant S. 
Jay and Nat J.) play, “The Land Is 
Bright,” is in the saga tradition. Three 
acts and four generations of the Kin- 
caid family, to prove that, like the Am- 
bersons, the Forsytes, the Marches, and 
the Royal families, the Kincaids were 
never let off anything. Old Lacey Kin- 
caid was a robber baron who, as Miss 
Ferber might say unassisted, “went and 
got it,” $200,000,000 worth. He also 
got his with a .45 in the quick hand of 
a former business associate. In the next 
generation his daughter is setting out 
upon her fourth Continental marriage, 
her others having nicked the Kincaid 
estate for a total of $30,000,000. His 
granddaughter is having a jazz-age 
thrill affair with a gangster, whom she 
hides in the Kincaid mansion and who 
rather ungratefully kills her brother. 
Another grandson would seem to have 
been the Phil Plant of his time, which 
was the same time, and still another, 
by a Polish father, we do not see until 
the very end of the play, possibly be- 
cause he is for a time just about the 
only decent male in the whole shootin’ 
match, and the playwrights have not 
chosen to clutter up this play with too 
many decent people. We see the Polish 
nephew at the end, after he has been 
made an imbecile in a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp. 

The play ends with the assurance 
that the present generation of Kin- 
caids aren’t going to let the Nazis get 


away with that, and there you have the 
1941-theatrical-season touch. Other- 
wise it is the good substantial, tried 
and true, Cosmopolitan magazine novel 
that might have been written by Louis 
Bromfield, Booth Tarkington, or Miss 
Ferber her own immensely successful 
self. This is a play to which you can go 
after a very heavy dinner without wor- 
rying about keeping awake, for no mat- 
ter at what point you finish your doze 
you can pick up the plot with no sur- 
prises. 


My reader in Burlingame, Calif., 
may recall my being annoyed by the 
hankie-waving antics of Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence during Danny Kaye’s big 
song in “Lady in the Dark.” She’ 
never be able to do that again, not only 
because Danny Kaye is in another 
show—“Let’s Face It”—but because he 
has become a star in his own right. 
This doesn’t necessarily mean that Mr. 
Kaye hasn’t a lot to learn. A dangerous 
tendency to baby-talk and “camp” will 
have to go. But he'll get better. Mr. 
Kaye and Miss Eve Arden pack up and 
walk away with this selective-service 
version of “The Cradle Snatchers,” in 
which three neglected wives turn their 
attention toward the Army. Mr. Por- 
ter, unfortunately flat on his back again 
with that bum gam, has not yielded up 
one of his best scores, and the most ex- 
citing song of the show (which you'll 
be seeing, never fret) was written by 
Kaye’s wife, Miss Sylvia Fine, and Max 
Liebman. 


You are entitled to like Miss 
Sophie Tucker, which I don’t, and I 
have a perfect right to like George Jes- 
sel, which I do. But if you string along 
with me you will agree that “High 
Kickers” has too much Tucker and peo- 
ple spitting water and stuff like that, 
and not nearly enough Jessel. This 
book is about a burlesque impresario, 
second-generation, whose show gets 
pinched in a small town. Mr. Jessel 
ignores his own book to do some 
funny specialties and-imitations, thank 
heaven, and the tunes are superior 
to Mr. Porter’s. Then there are some 
people named Bruce and Brewster 
who would add to any musical; Betty 
Bruce with her dancing, and the beau- 
tiful Brewster sisters, whom I used 
to see around Hollywood, just being 
beautiful. 
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RADIO 


Radio War of Propaganda Wit 
Forces Nazis to Ape the Reds 


Frau Kraemer—it is with deep regret 
that I have to inform you that your hus- 
band, Lance Corporal Ludwig Kraemer, 
serving with the 116th Infantry Regiment, 
has died ... You, like a million other wom- 
en, have been widowed and your children 
orphaned by Hitler. 


For weeks since the invasion, Moscow 
has been broadcasting notices of this sort 
to families of slain German soldiers in ad- 
vance of notification from Berlin. The 
broadcasts have a double-barrel purpose: 
to bait Germans, at the risk of the death 
penalty, into listening to the Russian sta- 
tions and to create a gnawing doubt that 
Berlin is reporting the real extent of losses 
at the front. 

This type of war propaganda, designed 
to strike directly at the masses with a per- 
sonal note, is not new. The British used 
to read names of captured U-boat survivors 
to gain the German listener’s ear for real 
propaganda. The Germans themselves in- 
terviewed captive Britons on the air on 
their treatment in prison camps. However, 
the Russians, in developing and intensify- 
ing it, have produced one of the most ef- 
fective ether weapons of the war. Direct- 
ing the work is Alexander Lozovsky, a 
bearded, 63-year-old veteran Bolshevik, 
who holds forth in the Kremlin as both 
Vice Commissar for Foreign Affairs and 
V. e Chairman of the Soviet Information 
Service. Caught up in the 1905 revolution 
at his wayside smithy in the Ukraine, 
“Whiskers,” as friends call him, is today 
Stalin’s chief war spokesman. 

Lozovsky’s heckling of Hitler over Ger- 
many’s own wave lengths as Ivan the Ter- 
rible (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 27) is an example 
of his ingenious air barrage. He once had 
an engineer broadcast to ex-workmates in 
Berlin: “You know me. I used to work in 
your factory. I will tell you how to sabo- 
tage without being found out.” He has had 
others read over the air such alleged ex- 
cerpts from letters found on dead or 
wounded German soldiers as “If this goes 
on, we shall all perish despite our victo- 
ries.” A fortnight ago he sent a plane over 
the front lines with a transmitter which 
harped continuously: “If you are wounded, 
remember this is Hitler’s war.” 

Lozovsky was still going as strong as 
ever last week, but for the first time the 
Nazis were fighting back in kind. Broad- 
casting from two powerful stations in War- 
saw and Minsk, the minions of Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels, Reich Propaganda Minister, 
launched an ether offensive in which the 
practice of broad vilification was switched 
to one that followed the intimate ap- 
proach, Newscasters, for instance, used the 
simple language the Russian peasants em- 








A short course in 
tobacco success 


This poor tobacco leaf tried 
hard to make something of his 
life. But he was totally handi- 
capped by lack of good breed- 
ing. So, he was barred from ad- 
mission to Briggs Pipe Mixture.‘ 
























This tobacco leaf came from’ 
one of the finest Old Ken- | 
tucky Burley families. But he 
left home too soon. He lacked 
the maturity and mellowness 
that Time alone can bestow. 
So, Briggs couldn’t use him. 


This tobacco leaf had everything. A 
blue-blooded pedigree—plus mellow 
age and charm. He passed his exams 
with flying colors and was pronounced 
“okay for Briggs Pipe Mixture.” 


Only the finer tobaccos are chosen 
for Briggs. Then they’re aged for 
years in fragrant oaken casks... long- 
er than many luxury priced blends. 
That’s the mellow secret of Briggs 
bite-free flavor. For more pipe- 
pleasure, try a tin. Only 15¢. 





Copyright, 1941, by P. Lorillard Company 
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HERE'S A“BRIGHT” IDEA: 
oo SUNSHINE COMMUTING! 


In a nutshell (make it a coconut shell) 
here’s the setup: the family in winter quar- 
ters in Miami—the “busy businessman” 
father joining them frequently for week- 
ends—and a real vacation at the height 
of the winter season. 


EVERYONE WINS— Mother, ina 

cozy apartment, a nice hotel, or 
is 12 a comfortable home, takes it easy 
¥ + onhousekeeping. Children thrive 
=F" in the outdoor living, the warm, 
body-building sunshine. And father gets 
frequent relaxation—plenty of ultra-violet 
to keep him fit for the job in hand. 


CHECK THE FACTS—Miami's 

new official booklet gives full de- 

tails on accommodations, rates, 
feat living costs, sports programs, col- 

or pictures, everything. Whether 
you intend to be a “weekend” commuter, 
or whether you’re just interested in “‘get- 
ting away from it all” fora while—you'll 
need a copy in making plans. So mail 
the coupon—today! 


hehe tla -2* COLOR! 





MramMt CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA (1) 


Please send new “‘color”’ booklet and full details. 
Name 


Address 
City State 
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Lozousky knows his propaganda 


ploy in telling folk tales. Other broadcast- 
ers struck home at the scorched-earth 
policy with the warning: “He who will de- 
stroy his harvest will starve to death. We 
will have no pity for him.” 





Peace on the Air 


The air waves used by NBC and CBS 
were opened again last week to old-timers 
like “Dinah,” “Sweet Adeline,” and “God 
Bless America,” and to new tunes aborning 
in composers’ imaginations. Such songs, 
along with 1,500,000 others controlled by 
the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers, came back to dialers 
in a compromise agreement which ended 
the two networks’ ten-month blackout of 
them over a dispute ‘on fees. As MBS al- 
ready had reached a settlement with the 
ASCAP (Newsweek, May 12), thus was 
concluded radio’s great “Battle of Music,” 
which had etched an epic chapter in Amer- 
ican entertainment history. 

ASCAP—an organization of 1,166 tune- 
smiths and 140 music publishers holding 
royalty rights to about 90 per cent of pop- 
ular songs—had opened the fight by de- 
manding for the first time that the three 
webs pay 71% per cent of their revenue for 
use of its catalogues. Hitherto, ASCAP 
had collected a fee—amounting to 5 per 
cent—only from the individual stations. 
The networks refused —they branded 
ASCAP a monopoly and assailed its blank- 
et charge on music whether one song or a 
hundred were played a month. In reply, 
the society on last Jan. 1 yanked its lists 
from the air. 

The effect was startling. Big musical 
programs were at first imperiled. Virtually 
all theme songs, from Amos ’n’ Andy’s to 
Edgar Bergen’s, had to be deleted of 
ASCAP-copyrighted phrases or junked 
entirely. College songs copyrighted by 





ASCAP could not be picked up at isoivvall 
and other games. 

What saved the day completely for the 
networks was the formation the year be- 
fore, in anticipation of the battle, of 
Broadcast Music, Inc., an independent 
clearing and publishing house, which took 
over dissident ASCAP members and en- 
couraged new writers to compose works, It 
also took over some independent music 
catalogues which featured Latin-American 
songs, with the result that the air present- 
ly was filled with south-of-the-border 
tunes. In the early dearth of available mu- 
sic the networks loosed a deluge of Stephen 
Foster classics and other music out of 
copyright. 

By early spring it became apparent that 
ASCAP was losing. The Federal govern- 
ment cracked down in an antitrust action 
which stopped the mandatory-charge prac- 
tice. The society reached its agreement 
with MBS, always a lukewarm member to 
the fight. And BMI sudenly came through 
with a number of hit tunes—“My Sister 
and I,” “Amapola,” “Wise Old Owl,” and 
others—which did much to tip the scales 
in favor of the broadcasters. 

As it turned out in the final settlement, 
ASCAP took a beating. On the financial 
side, the society lost $4,000,000 from loss 
of revenue alone during the year; income 
in future from radio also will be some 
$3,000,000, in contrast to about $5,100,000 
earned in 1940. It lost its monopoly over 
both stations and networks (BMI will con- 
tinue as a permanent concern), as well as 
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In the Mood: It took Dinah 
Shore just three years to sing her 
way into the top spots on radio, and 
last Sunday night she proved she 
had arrived by opening a new NBC- 
Blue network show all her own. A 
mood singer, she does it with a hon- 
eychile accent and a throaty style. 
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its old blanket-paying policy. Public opin- 
ion compelled the society’s controlling of- 
ficers to liberalize its practices to help 
outside song writers. However, it did gain 
a victory in the settlement when the net- 
works agreed to pay fees at the source of 
programs rather than on the basis of indi- 
vidual stations. The contract signed last 
week runs to Dec. 31, 1949, and these fees 
will be 234 per cent of net receipts from 
network commercial business and 214 per 
cent of intake from network-managed and 
network-operated stations. 


€ Despite the network peace, discord con- 
tinued to reign in Tin Pan Alley. Nearly 
100 song writers, some associated with 
ASCAP, decided to form the American 
Federation of Songsmiths. Organizers were 
Al Lewis, who wrote “Blueberry Hill,” 
Nelson Cogane, who composed “We 
Three,” and Robert Daru, who represents 
fourteen tunesmiths in a suit against the 
broadcasters ingconnection with the settled 
ASCAP row. Charging that ASCAP was 
“no union but just a collection agency,” 
Daru said the new group would join the 
AFL or CIO. 





A Giant of Firsts 


At 7 p.m. on Nov. 2, 1920, KDKA of 
Pittsburgh started broadcasting the Hard- 
ing-Cox election returns in what the sta- 
tion claimed was the first organized radio 
program service in the country. Since that 
time the pioneer broadcaster has proudly 
boasted that the “history of broadcasting 
is the history of KDKA.” 

Last week, KDKA, today a 50,000-watt 
NBC-Red network giant, celebrated its 
2ist birthday. For the occasion it aired a 
series of programs entitled Radio Comes 
of Age, which pointed to these broadcast- 
ing “firsts” of KDKA to back up its 
boast: 

First religious program—from the Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, on 
Jan. 2, 1921. 

First sports program—the major-league 
baseball scores, on April 19, 1921. 

First regular farm programs—rural re- 
ports made following a test by the United 
States Bureau of Standards on May 19, 
1921, 

First play-by-play broadcast of a tennis 
match—the Davis Cup classic in Sewick- 
ley, Pa., on Aug. 4, 1921. 

First play-by-play broadcast of a base- 
ball game—the Pirates and Phillies at 
Forbes Field on Aug. 5, 1921. 

First ‘political speech—by William A. 
Magee, a Pittsburgh mayoral candidate, 
on Sept. 12, 1921. 

First radio bedtime program—the Uncle 
Wiggly series on Nov. 19, 1921. 

First broadcast of a symphony concert 
—by the Philadelphia Orchestra on Jan. 
13, 1922. © 

First boxing match—the Tunney-Greb 
fight in New York on May 23, 1922. 





HOW TO “RING” A WEDDING BELLE 





‘ a Let KREML Hair Tonic keep your hair well-groomed— 
t be Monkey soft, lustrous, handsome. KREML does away with that 
oily “gigolo” look. 





Frequent use of water washes away the natural oils,leaves 


Dont Me Soak! hair wild, and unruly. Use KREML to keep hair neatly 
a 


in place, remove dandruff scales, relieve itchy scalp. 






N lect | Love laughs at shiny pates. Use KREMLand massage— 
Dont Hair 6 daily—tocheck excessive falling hair. KREML helpsyour 
four 


scalp maintain a proper oil balance without being greasy. 


¥ 


ng for ... with KREML-groomed hair! KREML helps keep 
: ‘nO scalp clean, removes loose dandruff, checks excessive 
“Headl a Wedding falling hair. Moral: Use KREML and massage every day! 


DONT USE WATER A OSE 


KREML@ 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES 
CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY— MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 


Ladies! KREML keeps coiffures lovely, 
lustrous. Conditions your hair both before 
and after permanents. 

Hair-care Combination: KREML Hair 
Tonic and gentle KREML Shampoo (made 
from an 80% olive oil base) that cleanses 
thoroughly, leaves your hair more manage- 
able. At drug counters and barber shops. 











When Nose 
Stuffs Up 
With a Cold 


FEEL CLEARER 
IN Seen 
ONS) 


Any Time... Any Place... 
Get greater breathing comfort—quick— 
with the new, handy Vicks Inhaler. It’s 
packed with effective medication. Grand 

for a cold-stuffed nose! And 


you can use it as often 
as needed! 



















To relieve miseries—rub 
Vicks VapoRub thoroughly 
.on throat, chest, back and 
let its time-tested poultice- 
vapor action go to work! 


CKS 


VapoRus 











LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 
THE HEADLINES” 
NEWSWEEK 


on the air every Wednesday night 10:30 
E.S.T., 9:30 C.S.T., 7:30 P.S.T., NBO 
Blue Network stations. 
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Robert Kirkpatrick 


Prexy Brandt leads a cheer 





EDUCATION 


Blaze of Innovation 


When Joseph A. Brandt learned last No- 
vember that he was to succeed Dr. William 
Bizzell as president of the University of 
Oklahoma, he declared: “I am as excited 
as a cub reporter at a five-alarm fire.” Cer- 
tainly this Oklahoma alumnus, Rhodes 
scholar, and ex-city editor of The Tulsa 
Tribune, who spent a decade as director 
of the university press at Oklahoma 
and three years in a similar post at 
Princeton, has proved as exciting as a 
fire itself. 

Brandt, a 42-year-old, red-faced, sandy- 
haired dynamo, assumed office this fall and 
promptly started toppling tradition. At his 
order, entering freshmen were clad in the 
cap and gown usually reserved for graduat- 
ing ‘seniors and were welcomed at an un- 
precedented “matriculation ceremony” at 
which they received certificates admitting 
them to the “society of undergraduates.” 
To prevent students from flocking to near- 
by Oklahoma City for their week-night 
dancing, President Brandt tried to impose 
a curfew for men students; when they re- 
belled, he won his point anyway by install- 
ing a dance floor in the university cafe- 
teria. 

He also instituted a@wo-hour weekly 








conference in his office, at which any stu. 
dent might drop in without appointment 
to air grievances or offer suggestions. And 
he attempted to do away with “Boomer 
Sooner,” popular campus song, because it 
used the tune of Yale’s “Boola Boola.” On 
this point, however, the students put their 
collective foot down. 

Last week the campus buzzed with Joe 
Brandt’s latest innovation: a one-day holi- 
day celebrating Oklahoma’s 16-6 football 
victory over an undefeated Santa Clara, 
granted after students camped on Brandt’s 
lawn, draped themselves over the bal- 
cony of his white Colonial home, and 
broached the idea. The indefatigable 
prexy promised another day off if and 
when the team carries off the Big Six 
Conference flag. 





Crusade in the Mountains 


Too many young mountaineers have 
neither shoes nor overcoats, so they don’t 
often bother to trudge dismally through 
the snow to school. When they do, only a 
few can afford to bring their lunches— 
even the usual lunch of staple corn bread, 
salt pork, and lard. And once in the 
schoolhouse they have to sit on planks, 
boxes, and upturned kegs for lack of 
better furniture. 

As its slogan states, it was to “Keep the 
Children in School” that a group of edu- 
cational, religious, and social workers nine 
years ago organized the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation. They solicited public 
contributions to improve schooling in the 
mountain counties of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Georgia. At New York head- 
quarters last week the federation’s presi- 
dent, John R. Voris, former Presbyterian 
pastor and YMCA secretary, reported 
that during 1940 it had lived up to its 
slogan by keeping no fewer than 26,000 
children in school. 

To do so the federation spent $440,000, 
more than double the amount for any 
previous year. It maintained 34 field work- 
ers and 54 local committees of pastors, 
teachers, librarians, etc. It distributed 
130,000 pounds of old clothes and shoes, 
116,000 secondhand books, and 17,750 
desks—all collected from more prosperous 
towns in the 48 states. And it gave away 
uncounted hot lunches, including vege- 
tables grown by the mountaineers them- 
selves from seeds donated by the federa- 
tion. 

A major federation problem, said Voris, 
is the mountaineers’ “sensitivity” to the 
idea of taking help from outsiders. One 
such group of parents was mollified by 
Hattie Jenkins, principal of the Cumber- 
land County, Tenn., Homesteads School. 
One day she dismissed her pupils and sent 
the school bus around to collect the grown- 
ups. She gave them regular lessons to 
show how the school worked, fed them a 
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free lunch, then explained the federation’s 
role. The parents went away convinced. 

Since 1939, the Save the Children Fed- 
eration has also branched out abroad. So 
far it has enlisted some 10,000 Americans 
as “godparents” for homeless English 
youngsters, pledged to pay $30 a year for 
their upkeep. One English girl poured her 
gratitude into this verse mailed to her 
foster parent: 


All that delicious extra food 

I’m sure will do me very good! 

As well as woollies when it’s snowing! 
IN SPITE OF HITLER’S WAR I’M GROWING! 








BOOKS 


Critic With His Coat Off: 
Brooks Spanks Esthetic School 


of ‘Sick and Spoiled’ Writers 


Van Wyck Brooks’ new book is a sheaf 
of wise and waspish essays on reading and 
writing which should set a good portion 
of literary America by the ears and de- 
light anyone who is stimulated by the 
ferment of ideas beautifully expressed. 

The book is called “Opinions of Oliver 
Allston,” which means, of course, opinions 
of Van Wyck Brooks. For Oliver Allston 
is a vague “literary man of some distinc- 
tion,” recently deceased, who has been in- 
vented by Brooks in order to write with 
a certain objectivity of his own preferences 
and prejudices. The advantages of this 
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Van Wyck Brooks in caricature 











over the Business Route of the Nation! 


wes limned against the sun, a 
giant United Mainliner soars 
over the Main Line Airway, the 
Business Route of the Nation. 
Before day is done, sixty-two lux- 
urious United ships of the air will 
travel some 80,000 miles — the busiest 


schedules in United history! 





























United’s Main Line Airway follows 
the path of the pony express and the 
first transcontinental railroad. It is the 
central, direct way east and west —a 
super-skyway linking the great cities, 
chief industries and defense plants of 
the nation. 

Because United goes where busi- 
ness is, business goes United! 

Take to the Business Route today. 
The Main Line sky is open to you 


all year round! 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Year round, the Main Line Airway 
for passengers, mail and express 
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SMALL MOTORS THAT DO BIG JOBS 








CLOSE-UP HOLIDAY 


Until a few years ago, a holiday usually 
began with a gangplank. But gangplanks 
are not so plentiful now. 

This has led to a new kind of holi- 
day, Continental in flavor . . . in today’s 
most glamorous city, New York. And— 
naturally enough—at the St. Regis. 

For the St. Regis offers that first es- 
sential — relaxation. Its quietness, its 
oversize rooms, its thoughtful service— 
all put luxury at your fingertips. 

But the St. Regis also offers fun; in 
its famous Iridium Room and King Cole 
bar, in the Maisonette, on the Viennese 
Roof, in the nearby shops and theatres. 

So, may we suggest that you make this 
winter’s vacation a close-up holiday at 
the St. Regis? You'll find it capital fun, 


St Regis 


Fifth Avenue at 55th Street ¢ New York 
Booklet on Request 
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Marcel Proust 
‘Spoiled Child’ 


SS aly 


Ezra Pound 
‘Juvenile’ 


James Joyce 
‘Sick Irish Jesuit’ 


T. S. Eliot 
‘Hollow Man’ 











Wide World, Bernice Abbott, Acme 
Gertrude Stein 
‘Mystagogue’ 









Acme, Wide World 
Paul Valéry 
represents a ‘cultural lag’ 


Van Wyck Brooks pays respects to ‘Paltry Poets of a Cheap Despair’ 


rather thin device are that the author 
need arrive at no final decisions and, if he 
someday wishes to change his mind, he 
can always blame Allston for being too 
precipitate in his opinions. Allston, poor 
soul, is dead. : 

The business of the book comes after 
the reader has enjoyed an urbane visit 
with some of Allston-Brooks’ random 
thoughts on many matters, from painters 
to politics. It consists of a frontal attack 
on the leading twentieth-century esthetes 
—the “Coterie Writers” who have in- 
fluenced four decades of Western writing, 
very much for the worse, in Brooks’ mind. 
James Joyce, Marcel Proust, Gertrude 
Stein, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, and Paul 
Valery are the defendants, and they are, 
to Brooks, not giants but “paltry poets of 
a cheap despair.” 

‘These six writers, all (but the two 
Frenchmen) expatriates from their home- 
lands, cultivated an aloofness from the 
world of everyday. They were “sick” and 
“spoiled.” They eschewed politics, re- 
ligion in its broad sense, morality, and 
ideals; they deliberately lost sight of “pri- 
mary realities” and made of art a game. 
They provided “a diet of nightingales 
tongues” to youthful disciples who “knew 
nothing of beef and potatoes.” Beautiful 


writers some of them were, Brooks ad- 
mits, excelling in feats of pure writing and 
the development of exquisite skills. But 
they were, he says, futile in the long run, 
secondary writers for all their eminence; 
and posterity, after the literary world has 
recovered from its hashish jag, will give 
them a decent burial. 

In the meantime, though it is waning, 
a considerable influence is still wielded 
by the books of these Coterie Writers. 
Brooks, while giving them their due as 
innovators and artists, pleads without 
jingoism for a more robust literary tradi- 
tion in America, founded upon the spir- 
itual experience of the American race and 
rooted in the American soil. (OPINIONS OF 
Otiver Auuston. 309 pages. Index, Dut- 
ton, New York. $3.) 





Parable of Rebirth 


Charles Morgan’s new book, “The Empty 
Room,” has a pale and period quality that 
does not do justice to its vital theme. 

This short novel by the London drama 
critic and novelist is a parable of Britain’s 
rediscovery of her ancient strength and 
vigor during the sinister summer of 1940. 
It is told in terms of two men and two 
women, all of whom had come, by various 
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ways, to the end of their spiritual 
resources. Their salvation, as depicted 
by Morgan, argues the power of love 
to effect a national as well as spiritual 
rebirth. 

Judging on internal evidence, “The 
Empty Room” seems to havé been writ- 
ten first as a play. Perhaps if it were pre- 
sented on a stage, with good actors em- 
bodying the somewhat unrealized char- 
acters of the book, its message would 
have ‘more power to convince than it 
does here. j 

The actual plot of this novel should not 
be briefed, if only to save its suspense for 
the reader. It is one of those quasi-ghost 
stories beloved of English writers with a 
taste for mysticism. It concerns a man 
whose obsession and love for his lost wife 
grow so strong that she becomes a physical 
presence in his house. Considered merely as 
a ghost story, despite too many philo- 
sophical implications, “The Empty Room” 
can stand with some of the best of its kind. 
Its weakness lies in the author’s attempt to 
draw analogies between the actions of in- 
dividual men—who occasionally act from 
noble motives—and nations, which rarely 
act from anything except self-interest. 
(THE Empty Room. 164 pages, Macmillan, 
New York. $2.) 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue HANDWRITING ON THE WatL. By 
Milton Propper. 277 pages. Harper, New 
York. $2. The Stokeses go house hunting 
—and a crumpled body topples out of the 
laundry chute in the vacant Weber home- 
stead. Identifying the murdered young 
man, deciphering a partly erased sentence 
on the wall, and digging up a strange five- 
year-old “crime that wasn’t committed” 
are but a few of the problems that beset 
Tommy Rankin, master detective. Syste- 
matically and intelligently he solves them 
all in this interesting, if not particularly 
exciting, mystery. 


TuHreeE Women 1n Buiack. By Helen 
Reilly. 271 pages. Random House, New 
York. $2. Three women wore black the 
night Dr. Gilbert Shane was murdered as 
he stood alone on a brightly lighted stage. 
The most suspicious of them was his 
estranged and tormented wife, whose suf- 
ferings Gomplicate the problem for In- 
spector McKee and provide a love interest 
usually missing from Mrs, Reilly’s books. 
Good. 


Tue Rio Casino Intricue. By Van 
Wyck Mason. 302 pages. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, New York. $2. Major Hugh North 
transfers his anti-espionage activities from 
Europe and Asia to South America, and 
specifically to Rio de Janeiru. The quarry 
is Nazi; the femme fatale is unusually 
beautiful, and the plot and pacing are as 
fast as ever. 
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One battleship isn’t a fleet... 


AND ONE TYPE OF INSURANCE ISN’T 
ADEQUATE COVERAGE. Nations do not 
insure the safety of their boundaries with 
one battleship! Supporting them must be 
scores of other warcraft...each designed 
for a specific job. Personal defense is like 
national defense! Men who have enough 
life insurance are often not protected 
against the other common hazards that 
confront us in everyday life. 
“5-WAY PLAN” FOR PERSONAL DEFENSE 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


has a convenient, low cost plan that of- 
fers complete protection against all five 
hazards: (1) sickness, (2) accident, (3) hos- 
pitalization, (4) old age and (5) death. 
It is a “S-way plan” that becomes a jer- 
sonal defense program for you and your 
family... protecting against financial set- 
backs caused by unexpected emergencies. 


Call your Pacific Mutual Representative 
today or send the coupon now for free 
information describing Pacific Mutual’s 
famous “5-way plan.” 


Pucyie Mutual Luge 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PACIFIC MUTUAL SERVICE SINCE 1868 











PERSONAL DEFENSE QUIZ 


Am I like a “‘one battleship fleet’ 
or am I protected against the five 
common hazards of normal living? 


Protected 0 Unprotected 0 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Home Offi 
523 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 








NAME. 
gram short? I need protection against: ADDRESS 
Sickness() Old Age) Death 0 
Accident 1 Hospitalization 0 CITY, 


| 
| 
| 
Where is my Personal Defense Pro- | 
| 
| 


I would like further information on 
costs of adequate protection. 
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CTUAL use proves that WEB- 
STER’S COLLEGIATE de- 
fines all the most commonly used 
words —IS the BEST. 1,300 
pages; 110,000 entries; 1,800 
pictures. $3.50 to $8.50, depend- 
ing on bindings. Buy of your 
dealer or direct from publishers, 
Mail coupon for FREE Quiz and 
Picture Game. G. & C. Merriam 
Company, 791 Federal St., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


. & C. Merriam Co., 791 Federal St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me FREE Quiz and Picture Game, 
also full information about Webster’s Collegiate 
Dictionary, Fifth Edition. ° 


Name. 





Address 
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"DON'T DISTURB HIM NOW" 
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— HE'S ENJOYING THE 
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Slam—or down doubled . . . why should Mr. 
Throckmorton care? He’s enjoying the perfect 
smoke . . 
Kirsten “radiator” — bitter-tasting oils and: tars 
condensed and trapped. It’s top honors in any suit 
--- $5 to $10. (Slightly higher in Canada.) 

At your leading tobacconist, department store, 
men’s shop, jeweler, druggist —or write. 
KIRSTEN PIPE CO., Dept. 211 
3129 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

In Canada: 425 Howe St. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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ART 
700-Year Panorama of Art 


Huge Johnson Collection Given 
First Full-Dress Showing 


The big temple in Fairmount Park which 
houses the Philadelphia Museum of Art 
last week opened a museum within a mu- 
seum—twenty spacious galleries housing 
700 of the 1,200 old masters assembled by 
John Graver Johnson, a famous Philadel- 
phia corporation lawyer, in the 30 years 
before his death in 1917. 

Starting in a long gallery filled with Ital- 
ian primitives—with which painting as we 
know it began around 1275, the date of the 
exhibit’s earliest picture—the visitor pro- 
gresses past examples of seven centuries of 
art produced in Italy, Spain, France, Ger- 
many, Flanders, Holland, England, and 
America. The last-named section, ending 
with John Singer Sargent and Winslow 
Homer, is the weakest of the lot. 

A blacksmith’s son who twice declined 
an appointment to the Supreme Court of 
the United States and a seat in McKinley’s 
Cabinet because he preferred private law 
practice, Johnson was only casually inter- 
ested in American art. He started his col- 
lection in the ’80’s with 281 canvases be- 
longing chiefly to the Barbizon School 
of nineteenth-century French landscape 
painters. He ended with probably the larg- 
est art collection ever assembled by one 
American and certainly the most compre- 
hensive. 

For, unlike other collectors, Johnson did 
not insist that each work be of the first 
quality. Rather he wanted a group in which 








anybody could trace the entire develop. 
ment of painting. Especiany strong in 
Flemish art, the Johnson collection conse- 
quently contains innumerable good paint- 
ings of all the many schools it represents, 
but only a handful of great masterpieces, 
Among the latter are “St. Francis Receiv- 
ing the Stigmata,” the first Van Eyck ever 
brought to America; Breughel’s “Unfaith- 
ful Shepherd,” “Crucifixions” by El Greco, 
Rubens, and Roger van der Weyden, and 
the curious Titian “Portrait of Filippo 
Archinto,” over most of whose face the 
Italian master dropped a heavy veil, 
perhaps to symbolize the fact that 
Archinto fell from papal favor and was 
banished. 

Johnson bequeathed the city of Phila- 
delphia both his art and his South Broad 
Street home, where he had hung his can- 
vases not only in the usual places but in 
bathrooms, servants’ quarters, and even on 
the backs of chairs. The paintings were 
publicly exhibited in that house for a dec- 
ade prior to 1933, when they were removed 
to the Philadelphia Museum. 

The museum’s first full-length showing 
of the collection last week had raised sev- 
eral problems. One was of installation—a 
task complicated by the fact that Johnson 
insisted that his collection always be shown 
as a unit, a condition also governing the 
Wilstach collection which covers much the 
same ground. This the museum solved by 
installing the two collections in parallel 
galleries, so that a visitor may go directly 
from a Johnson room into a Wilstach room 
to see works by the same master. 

Another problem was that of attribution, 
for although he was a shrewd collector, 
Johnson occasionally got fooled. Today a 
Tintoretto has become a Paolo Veronese; 





Breughel’s ‘Unfaithful Shepherd, masterpiece in Johnson collection 
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a Pieter de Hooch is now ascribed to the 
minor Pieter-Jansz van Asch; credit for a 
supposed Rembrandt “Study of an Old 
Jew” has been switched to Rembrandt’s 
pupil Fabritius, and a “Crucifixion” attrib- 
uted to Rembrandt and long thought of as 
one of the chief glories of the collection 
was found after expert examination to be 
a heavily varnished nineteenth-century 
picture which probably was never even in- 
tended to be a fake Rembrandt. With 500 
other Johnson paintings not good enough 
for. exhibit, this picture was banished to 
the study stacks, where it is available to 
students. 








RELIGION 


‘Swastika for the Cross’: 
Hitler’s Reichskirche Revealed 
as Brainchild of Rosenberg 





Alfred Rosenberg’s job is to build a phil- 
osophical underpinning for Adolf Hitler’s 
Nazi doctrines. Tall, blond, blue-eyed, and 
impeccable in dress and manners, he has 
had the job of amassing “historical” evi- 
dence to “convince” the Fiihrer he should 
enslave Russia and abolish religion in the 
Reich. To replace the Christian churches 
he proposed a German neopagan cult that 
would adopt halls for ancestor worship in- 
stead of chapels, German heroes instead of 
saints, a winter fire festival instead of 
Christmas, and a good deal more racial 
flummery. Though Hitler never proclaimed 
these doctrines officially, Rosenberg pro- 
moted them freely, chiefly through the 
Hitler Youth. 

With the Soviet-Nazi pact and the be- 
ginning of war in 1939, Hitler shoved the 
church-baiting, Red-baiting Rosenberg in- 
to eclipse for the sake of German unity and 
a show of friendship for Russia. But the 
philosopher emerged again last summer 
when the Soviet once again became the 
Reich’s open enemy. By last week it ap- 
peared neopaganism had revived along 
with its author’s prestige. 

The evidence was a complete plan for 
afnew German religion. This plan reached 
the State Department in Washington and 
was first described by Assistant Secretary 
of State Adolf A. Berle Jr. at the YMCA 
national council’s convention last fortnight 
in Columbus, Ohio. In his Navy Day 
speech President Roosevelt also mentioned 
it, apparently as both an attack on the 
Nazis and a second prod to Joseph Stalin 
to make good the Soviet Constitution’s 
guarantee of religious liberty (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 13). Coincidentally, The Christian 
Science Monitor reported that, independ- 
ently of the State Department, a neutral 
source in Europe had cabled the text of 
an almost identical document. 

The plan indicated Rosenberg had 
evolved some new details for his Reichs- 



















HERE'S something about the smart- 
ness and good looks of Pittsburgh 
Glass Products that makes any theatre 
interior more inviting to the public. Or 
the interior of any store, hotel or res- 
taurant, for that matter! And you can’t 
blame people for preferring to spend 
their money in up-to-date surroundings. 
That’s why Pittsburgh Glass can help 
you to build a better business. 
Pittsburgh Glass in its many forms is 
one of the best ways there is to wake up 
an interior . .. give it style and sales 


GLASS MAKES IT MORE INVITING! This 
up-to-the-minute Strand Theatre, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., shows one way glass can be 
used to impress patrons favorably. Here, 
an entrance corridor has been made very 
attractive by a rich, polished wall of Car- 
rara Glass and smart, built-in mirrors. 
Architect: Victor A. Rigaumont. 
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“Biggest crowd we've 
had since we gave 
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appeal. Try it in your place of business. 
Call in an architect or designer to show 
you how you can brighten up your estab- 
lishment to get more business. And re- 
member, you don’t need to spend a lot 
of money for glass . . . there are scores 
of little things you can do with it that 
will make a big difference in drawing 
customers and building up profits. 

Pittsburgh Glass Products are avail- 
able through leading glass jobbers and 
mirror manufacturers, as well as through 
our own branches. 
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COPY! 
SEND THE COUPON FOR YOUR FREE 
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burgh Plate Glass Company 
; Hower Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. ae 
Please send me, without obligation. - 
free, illustrated book “Better Inte 


Better Business -- - with Glass”. 
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PHILCO 


THE 


MODERN 
RADIO- 
PHONOGRAPH 





No needles to change 


Neranatks 


ast ten times longer 


New beauty of tone 


Absolute fidelity of pitch 
No annoying needle scratch 


Convenient Tilt-Front cabinet 


Simple, gentle, reliable 
record changer 





Only Philco brings you the modern radio- 
phonograph with “Music on a Beam of 
Light’”’ . . . the new Philco Automatic Record 
Changer with Stroboscope Control ... the 
Tilt-Front cabinet. See the new Philco 
Radios and Radio-Phonographs, $14.95 to 
$550, at your Philco dealer’s today. 
PHILCO 1013, illustrated. Easy terms, 
Prices slightly higher Denver and West; 
subject to change without notice, 
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Dorsey joins the Dance Caravan 


kirche. With all other religions abolished, 
the only preachers would be Nazi orators, 
chosen by civil service. Instead of the 
Cross and the Bible, the chief religious 
symbols would be “Mein Kampf,” the 
Swastika, and the naked sword. Services 
would be held Saturday evenings instead 
of Sundays. Believing that the laws of na- 
ture would punish sinners, Germans would 
reject the doctrine of divine forgiveness. 
Kneeling, “unworthy” of true Nazis, would 
be abolished. In place of baptism, a father 
would avow: “In the name of God I take 
this holy oath that I, the father of this 
child, and my wife are of proven Aryan 
descent. As a father I agree to bring up 
this child in the German church and as a 
member of the German Reich.” 


q A high-ranking prelate indicated last 
week that, so far as the Roman Catholic 
attitude toward military aid is concerned, 
the President need no longer try accusing 
Hitler or absolving Stalin of godlessness. 
In a pastoral letter to his archdiocese, 
Archbishop John T. MecNicholas of Cin- 
cinnati said Pope Pius XI’s 1937 encyclical 
against atheistic Communism “was not giv- 
en as a moral direction to governments re- 
garding aid or refusal of aid to Russia in 
case of a war of defense.” The archbishop 
asserted: “If we keep in mind the clear 
distinction that Pope Pius XI made be- 
tween the system of atheistic Communism, 
which he condemned, and the Russian peo- 
ple, whom he loved, we shall be able to rid 
ourselves of much perplexity regarding the 
Russian question . . . We must not forget 
that the suffering and persecuted people 
of Russia, deprived of freedom and put in 
bondage, still have some rights.” 








MUSIC 


Dance Palace on Tour 


Last June Monte Proser, night-club im- 
presario, dreamed up a $100,000 Dance 
Carnival to give jitterbugs a dance palace 
at Madison Square Garden in New York 
City. It closed after three weeks. Un- 
daunted by the failure of the mammoth 
scheme, the RCA-Victor Co. took it over 
bag and baggage—77-foot palm trees, blue 
silk ceiling, waterfalls, and all. Renamed 
the RCA-Victor Dance Caravan and fea- 
turing the orchestras of Tommy Dorsey 
and Shep Fields, it reopened on Nov. 3 in 
the State Fair Grounds of Detroit. De- 
signed as a giant publicity stunt to sell 
Victor and Bluebird records, the Caravan 
stayed two days in the Michigan metrop- 
olis and then began a two-week tour 
which takes in Cleveland, Dayton, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

It was particularly suitable that the 
Caravan should feature Tommy Dorsey. 
Dorsey, at 35, not only is Victor’s No. 1 
name band—he also willingly credits 90 
per cent of his success to the thin black 
disks. 

The 190-pound Caravan chief should lose 
weight in the next few months, if a tough 
schedule has anything to do with it. Al- 
ready the band, now six years old, is dated 
up through next summer’s stay at the 
Hotel Astor in New York. Following the 
tour of the Midwest with the RCA-Victor 
Dance Caravan, it is scheduled to arrive in 
California, Dec. 1, to start work on the 
M-G-M movie in which Eleanor Powell 
and Red Skelton also will star. 








RECORD WEEK 


Ferde Grofé, a native-born New Yorker 
like George Gershwin, first became known 
as an arranger of Gershwin’s and other 
composers’ symphonic jazz and then began 
writing in the medium himself. One of his 
most successful such efforts is the GRAND 
Canyon SvuIT£, programmatic music full of 
vigor and melody. Last recorded by Paul 
Whiteman in 1932, it has now been given 
a fine performance for Columbia by Andre 
Kostelanetz and his orchestra (four 12- 
inch records in album, $4.50) . 


People who like classical music, but not 
much, might take an interest in Tur 
Heart oF THE Piano CoNcERTO, a com- 
panion to Victor’s best-selling “Heart of 
the Symphony” (Newsweek, Oct. 14, 
1940) . In this one the pianist Jestis Maria 
Sanroma and the Victor Symphony Or- 
chestra play the symphonic song hits from 
piano concertos by Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Grieg, Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninoff, and Gershwin’s inevitable 
“Rhapsody in Blue” (four 12-inch Victor 
records in album, $4.50). 
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SCIENCE 


Nose Dive in Self-Control: 
Aero Physicians Discuss Panic 
and How to Pull Out of It 


Panic is not due primarily to fear... 
Panic is due to fear plus confusion. Con- 
sider the panic of stage fright. It asserts 
itself when a man, while in a state of anz- 
iety, must do something that he is not 
used to doing. 

















These words from the September issue 
of the Infantry Journal might well have 
served as a prologue to an interesting study 
dealing with panic among pilots—a paper 
presented last week by Dr. H. C. Hinshaw 
of the Mayo Clinic at the Boston meeting 
of the Aero Medical Association. 

The article in the Infantry Journal, of 
course, did not concern itself with methods 
of staving off panic. Dr. Hinshaw did, in- 
dicating that an effort to maintain self- 
control through regular breathing may 
often help a pilot to preserve his composure 
when confronted with sudden danger such 
as the task of landing a plane in stormy 
weather. 

Dr. Hinshaw points out that the natural 
feeling of anxiety produced by a tough spot 
warns the body that there is work to be 
done. The bodily response is involuntary— 
faster and deeper breathing to supply extra 
stores of oxygen, the natural reaction of the 
human system to an emergency. This con- 
tinued rapid breathing affects the brain by 
depriving its respiratory centers of needed 
carbon dioxide, and eventually not only 
brings on faintness and muscular paralysis 
but also produces a feeling of panic. 

The transition from anxiety to fright 
doesn’t come suddenly. In fact, it has its 
own danger signals. The first sign is a 
vague numbness and tingling of the fin- 
gers and toes. And the best time to meet 
the hazard by breathing regularly is at 
this point. 

Yet even some experienced fliers are 
unaware of the “take it easy” remedy. 
Doctors suspect that this ignorance holds 
the answer to some of the mysterious 
crashes of airliners piloted by men with 
years of training. 

Other papers at the Boston sessions also 
revealed new studies by doctors and physi- 
ologists who are enabling properly selected 
and trained pilots to fly safely at speeds of 
more than 400 miles an hour and in 8-mile 
subzero atmospheres too rarefied for life. 
Some of the most important reports: 


Pitots For Dive Bomsers: The tremen- 
dous strain of coming out of a 500-mile-an- 
hour power dive forces the blood to the 
lower parts of the body. The result may 
be a “blackout” of consciousness since the 
blood supply to the brain is lowered. In 
selecting pilots for this sort of duty, Luft- 
waffe experts prefer short. stocky men in 











This winter, of all times, you need a real 
vacation. Come on out and have some fun— 
restore your energy for the vital months 
ahead—at Southern California’s all-winter 
pageant of joyous entertainment. 


Yes, get clear away for awhile. Let this 
bright All-WinterSun Festival put fireinyour 
eye and bounce in your step. More than 300 
special events —rodeos, fiestas, regattas, pa- 
rades, sport thrillers—all added to the ocean 
and mountain and flowering desert scenery, 
and a sunny climate as maa as springtime. 





Play hard or play easy. Visit the Old Mis- 
sions, chase golf balls around, see foreign 
colonies and big trees and romantic Santa 
Catalina and the mighty industries of Los 
Angeles County...oil, movies, oranges, na- 
tional defense. Join the spirited night life. 
To sum up: have the time of your life, rest, 
relax, refresh yourself. 


FASTER TRAVEL! Lower costs! Even from 
New York, Southern California and the“‘Sun 
Festival” are just overnight by plane, as little 


’ as two business days by fastest train, four to 


seven by auto or bus. Because Southern Cali- 
fornia is a year round playground, costs aver- 
age 18.5% under those of 20 other leading 
U S. Resorts. Accommodations for every 
taste and budget in Los Angeles, Beverly 
Hills, Glendale, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa 
Monica, Hollywood, Long Beach, and other 
cities of Los Angeles County and neighbors. 


FREE: New Book Plans Your Trip! 


For your Southern California trip: new 
unique book, answers all your questions 
about what to see and do, how to get here 
and time required, weather, what to wear, 
detailed cost schedules, etc. Lavishly illus- 
trated. Crammed with impartial facts avail- 
able only through this non-profit community 
organization. Use this valuable coupon now, 
and get your free copy by return mail. 








Early “SUN FESTIVAL” Events 


POLO-—Tournament Matches During December ¢ 
FOOTBALL~—Rose Bowl, East vs. West, Jan. 1 ¢ 
CHRISTMAS — Famed outdoor parades, lighting 
spectacles, concerts, celebrations © YACHTING— 
Christmas Regatta, Dec. 27-28 * RACING —Santa 
Anita Park, Dec. 31 to Mar. 16 © PARADE—Tourna- 
ment of Roses, Pasadena, Jan. 1 © GOLF—$10,000 
Los Angeles Open, Jan. 9-12. Many other tourneys. 


Write today for free folder. 





When yov arrive, take advantage of the 
unique and helpful services offered by our 
famous Free Visitors’ Bureau in downtown 
Los Angeles (505 W. 6th Street).Information, 
literature, 26 services—all free. Nothing else 
like it in the country. 


All-Year Club of Southern California 


Come to California for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; but for tourists, 
the attractions are unlimited. 


This advertisement sponsored by Los Ange- 
les County Board of Supervisors. 


Copr. 1941 by All-Year Club of So, Calif. 


poeesees FREE — MAIL COUPON TODAY::----- 


All-Year Club of Southern California 
Sec. 11-F, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


: Send mefree book with complete details(includ- 
: ing costs) of a Southern California vacation. Also 
: send free routing byQauto, O rail,O plane, Obus. 
: Alsosend free booklets about counties checked: 
: OLosAngeles, O Orange, O Riverside, O Santa 
: Barbara, O San Diego, O Ventura, O Kern, 0 San 





Bernardino, O Sun Festival Events Folder. 


Name. 
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Hint for 
harassed hosts 


Don Q Rum is s0 versatile . . . it’s 
almost a complete bar in itself. 
There’s a host of delicious tall 
drinks and cocktails that can be 
produced quickly. The superb 
smoothness and rich aro- 
matic flavour of Don Q will 
add a touch your guests will 
enjoy. For cocktails, use 
White Label . . . for tall 
drinks, Gold Label. 
















100 a ae) RICAN 


WHITE 
LABEL 


for cocktails 


GO LD \ [oa een oO} Cem ame) 2 
LABEL RT Paes rile Ria SERRALLES INC 
for tall drinks < YY 


86 PROOF 
SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: 


Schieffelin & Co., New york CITY « importers since 1794 


I WANT THE NEWS and what it means 

















SEND ME Name 
Newsweek Address 
FOR O 3 YEARS” $8 — 


This is a [] new 


O 2 YEARS $6 
O 1 YEAR $4. 


(0 renewal subscription 
Mail this coupon to: 


NEWSWEEK 


Broadway and 42nd Street 
New York City 


You may bill me later. 


(in Canada add $1.25 per year. All other 
foreign countries add $2.50 per year.) 















A FIRST ~ A MEAL 
COURSE! @ IN ITSELF! 


Here’s a dish with double distinction. It’s 
smooth, dark, rich and full of goodness as 
Black Bean Soup should be — equally wel- 
come at dinner or as a satisfying meal in itself. 
Do try it both ways and see how useful this 
grand soup can be. A slice of lemon, one of 
egg, a spot of sherry add to its rare appeal. 
Wm. Underwood Co., Watertown, Mass. 


@ P.S. Another soup that enhances any menu is Under- 
wood Purée Mongole, a delectable blend of tomatoes, 
peas and julienned vegetables. Try it! 
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Pilots beat altitude with oxygen... 


whom the heart-to-brain blood route is 
relatively short or men with stable circula- 
tory systems, a type usually found among 
older pilots. 

Another possible standard for selecting 
suitable dive-bomber pilots was suggested 
by Maj. Paul A. Campbell of the School 
of Aviation Medicine at Randolph Field, 
Texas. Persons who have had that clogged- 
up feeling in the ears as the air pressure 
changes in a rapidly descending elevator 
know that swallowing usually helps over- 
come the sensation. A timely gulp opens a 
tube leading from the middle ear to the 
back of the nasal passages, allows air to 
enter, and equalizes inner and outer pres- 
sures on the eardrum. 

According to Dr. Campbell, inability or 
difficulty in ventilating the middle ear by 
swallowing may indicate the presence of 
slight clogging infections in the tube or 
other ear defects, conditions particularly 
undesirable in pilots whose hearing organs 
are subjected to pressure changes during 
power dives. 


Cotor BuinpNEss AND CAMOUFLAGE: It 
is a fact that certain color-blind persons 
can “see through” camouflage based on the 
shielding power of pigments and detect 
gun batteries and other concealed positions 
from the air. But this recent discovery 
doesn’t mean that all bombers and recon- 
naissance planes will be manned by color- 
blind crews. The problem is scheduled for 
careful and secret research and, since spe- 
cial filtering lenses have been developed 
for binoculars and cameras to help dis- 
tinguish artificial pigments from natural 
hues, much camouflage depends upon 
the use of form and shade instead of 
color. 

That such headlines as “Color Blind 
Men in Demand” are premature to say the 
least, moreover, was indicated in a paper 
by Dr. A. J. Herbolsheimer of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. He empha- 
sized that standards were unrelaxed. Air- 
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... but show tension without canned 
air. Doctors discussed such problems 
at Aero Medical meeting 


craft crews, especially pilots, need good 
color-detecting ability to spot airfield 
markers and size up terrain in forced Jand- 
ings. “Those who have difficulty differen- 
tiating red, white, and green lights . . . at 
a normal distance,” he reported, “must be 
considered definitely as unsuited for avia- 
tion.” 





Apples vs. Mouth Bacteria 


Brushing the teeth does a good job of 
removing food debris and other material 
sticking to molars and bicuspids. But when 
it comes to cleansing the mouth of bac- 
teria, the toothbrush is not so effective. 
This finding was reported last week by 
Dr. H. T. Knighton of the University of 
Louisville at the Houston, Texas, meeting 
of the American Dental Association. 

Dr. Knighton experimentally infected 
the mouths of several persons with harm- 
less yeast bacteria, by having the subjects 
eat yeast cakes. An hour later he had 
some of them brush their teeth while 
others ate apples and other foods or chewed 
gum or lumps of paraffin. Then he studied 
the comparative effects of chewing and 
conventional brushing in removing bac- 
teria. 

Chewing the apples eliminated 96.7 per 


‘cent of the bacteria while sliced orange 


and paraffin tied for second place with 
95 per cent ratings. As general mouth 
cleansers candy bars, gum, and bananas 
followed in that order. But three minutes 
of tooth brushing plus a mouth rinsing 
was a poor seventh, bagging only 64.3 per 
cent of the microbes. 











Clisiseasas hints dhouldiit 


be too subtle 


N ALL the world of gifts, there 
is none to excced the thrill of 
giving or receiving the finest travel 
equipment made. In all the world 
there is no luggage for men or 


women that offers the wide range 
of design and coverings which 
Hartmann brings you this Christ- 
mas. Hints should not be so subtle 
thatthey don’t suggest Hartmann.* 


If it’s a gift from the heart—give 





*Call Western Union for the name of the luggage shop or depart- 
ment store most convenient to you featuring this gift of gifts. 


HARTMANN TRUNK CO. 


RACINE - 
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The smart modern design of the “Arlington” 
bookcase makes it suitable for home and office 
finishes, 
ip .. . receding type doors. 


... distinctive appearance... beautiful 
truly fine craftsmanshi; 


Smart design, new features and new finishes are combined in these 
streamlined Globe-Wernicke sectional wood bookcases. They are 
fine examples of wood craftsmanship and protect books from dust 
or damage. Unexcelled for home and office. 


Globe-Wernicke bookcases are made in a wide selection of styles 
and sizes . . . sold by leading furniture and office equipment dealers 
everywhere. Ask your dealer for a free copy of our 32-page booklet, 
“The World’s Best Books’ or write to us. 


WASHINGTON 

The “Washington” bookcase provides 
tinctive design and new features. Decided] 
attractive . . . sliding wood or plate glass 
doors. Genuine mahogany and walnut finishes. 





She Globe-Wernicke Co, .. cinciNNaTt, o. 





WISCONSIN 
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Perspective 


Registered S. Patent Office 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Prices and Postwar Trade 


OC ccti's decision to impose a gen- 
eral price, wage and rent ceiling to help 
ward off inflation is far more significant 
than most comments on it would have 
you think. It is, above all, a reminder of 
how much we have to learn about inter- 
national trade from the British and their 
dominions. No one knows better than 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King that the 
nation which will sell the most goods in 
the postwar world will be the nation which 
keeps it prices and costs down now. The 
inflation-stricken nation that tries to en- 
gage in foreign trade when the war ends 
will be hit like an umbrella in a hurricane. 
It will be licked before it can even start 
to compete with nations that have a rea- 
sonably normal price structure. 

We, in the United States, for all our 
concern with postwar planning, are bland- 
ly overlooking that grim economic fact. 
Canada is not. A vastly more ‘industrial- 
ized Canada will emerge from this war— 
a Canada with a more stable fiscal system 
and an economy fortified by a sound do- 
mestic policy toward business. These are 
among the essential ingredients for suc- 
cessful world trade. The prospects for our 
lacking most of them grow stronger day 
by day. 

When the announcement was made of 

Canada’s abandonment of piecemeal price 
control and her adoption of the Ba- 
ruch plan, supporters of our own piece- 
meal price-control bill were momentarily 
stunned. There is no evidence that they 
thought of it in terms of the relative trad- 
ing advantage which Canada will properly 
enjoy. But they obviously were conscious 
of the reaction of the public to the news 
that the Administration was urging a 
method of inflation control which Canada 
had tossed out as inadequate after a two- 
year trial. 
_ Mr. Henderson then gave a hasty glance 
at the Canadian plan and forthwith found 
new reasons why we should not put Mr. 
Baruch’s proposal into operation. Canada, 
he explained, had been at war for two 
years. Her resources are 44 per cent mobil- 
ized for defense as compared with our 15 
per cent. We had therefore “not reached 
the stage where we need or could wisely 
adopt the drastic control Canada has in- 
stituted.” 

So it appears that it is too early to 
adopt the Baruch plan here. For three or 
four months those close to Mr. Henderson 
have insisted it was too late to adopt the 
Baruch plan. But let that fascinating dis- 


crepancy ride and consider another. Last 
week the President spoke of the impor- 
tance of who fires the last shot in this 
war. He called upon the nation to “speak 
from every assembly line,” from the “all- 
inclusive whole of our vast industrial ma- 
chine.” Does that sound like any 15 per 
cent mobilization as a basis for plan- 
ning the future? Does it mean that we 
need be in no hurry to anticipate some 
such level as Canada’s 44 per cent? If we 
are to “speak from every assembly line,” 
we shall move far beyond the point that 
Canada has reached. Even assuming that 
piecemeal price control would serve ef- 
fectively at a lower level of mobilization, 
which we have no reason to assume in 
view of Canada’s experience, there can be 
no possible doubt that it will fail as we 
gird ourselves for the degree of mobiliza- 
tion the President himself contemplates. 

Mr. Henderson has spoken plaintively of 
the difficulty of administering the over- 
all ceiling Mr. Baruch recommends. So, 
too, Canada’s Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board opposed universal price ceilings. 
Nevertheless, Canada’s government has 
put the job of administering the plan 
squarely up to it. The administrators will 
administer it whether they like it or not. 


If they can’t cope with it, other admini- - 


strators will be called in. We are more 
tender. The Administration has bowed to 
Mr. Henderson’s views, though that prom- 
ises to cost us all dearly. 

But it would be unfair to lay on Mr. 
Henderson’s doorstep the blame for all 
that has happened. For its shameful back- 
ing and filling over the past three months, 
Congress must accept full responsibility. 
Congress cannot plead lack of time: since 
early August the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has had before it the 
halfway measure recommended by the 
President and championed by Mr. Hender- 


son. Nor can Congress plead ignorance: | 


it has heard the inadequacy of the Ad- 
ministration bill pointed out by Mr. Ba- 
ruch and a compelling plea for an over-all 
ceiling presented by Congressman Albert 
Gore. 

Inflation-minded themselves, or pulled 
and hauled about by farm and labor blocs, 
the members of Congress have frittered 
away priceless time while prices continue 
to rise. The relevance and value of the 
House committee hearings in their later 
phases are suggested by the testimony of 
the final witness, a self-styled “old sour- 
dough” named Gimlett, from a ghost min- 


ing town in Colorado. Clad in blue jeans 
and boots, the so-called “Hermit of Arbor 
Villa” warned the committee against 
“phony money” and criticized “the pagan 
tendencies of the effete East.” 

This might have served usefully if it had 
reminded Congress that unless it enacts 
adequate protection against inflation soon 
it may create more ghost towns than the 
“Hermit of Arbor Villa” ever dreamed of. 
But apparently it has not. Congress con- 
tinues to ignore all warnings—the warning 
of Canada, the warnings of its own expert 
witnesses, the warnings of the Admin- 
istration. It seems determined to inflict on 
our nation the bitter experience of learn- 
ing at firsthand the truth of Mr. Gore’s 
solemn advice: “History reveals no in- 
stance of a country which suffered inflation 
because of taking measures which were too 
strong. The longer one delays in taking 
broad effective action, the harder the task 
becomes and the more drastic are the 
measures needed . . .” 





Good Neighbors 


Thi list is far from complete. But 
it includes the following choice collection 
of names which Mayor La Guardia ap- 
plied in the course of his campaign to 
those who opposed his third-term candi- 
dacy. Some unnamed people were “dirty, 
contemptible liars” and “yellow cowardly 
curs.” Governor Lehman was “that dope, 
Herbie.” La Guardia’s opponent was a 
“faker.” Ed Flynn, Democratic National 
Chairman, was a “rogue” and a “leech.” 
Mr. Farley was “the Flop.” An assorted 
lot of people were “double-crossers,” and 
“selfish, greedy, incompetent, despicable, 
two-by-four peanut politicians.” Holding 
high a specimen of that autumnal autocrat 
of the markets, a cabbage, Mr. La Guarilia 
called it “my opponent’s head.” 

This was too much. Mr. Farley returned 
the fire with “cad,” “liar,” “mugwump” 
and “breast-beating faker.” Mr. Flynn 
stung to action, added “vain popinjay,” a 
“mucker running amuck,” a “most super- 
colossal hypocrite.” Mr. Farley also re- 
ferred to certain “obscene,” unprintable 
language. sent by the Mayor to an editor 
who did not agree with him. 

But the campaign ended on a note of 
elevation. Speaking in a church in Brook- 
lyn, Mr. La Guardia recommended prayer. 
“Pray,” he intoned, “for forgiveness of 
those evil men with hatred in their 
hearts who, with strong words on their 
tongues, hurling invective and vitupera- 
tion, create racial hatred because they are 
so desperate. Pray for them—they need it. 
Let us be serene, kindly and forgiving— 
for they know not what they do.” 

Unfortunately, all hands at this game 
knew very well what they were doing— 
knew that it was not contributing either 
to the cause of serenity or kindliness or 
national unity. 
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HONOURS OF 


The King’s Own Scottish Borderers 


(Full Dress) 


Namur, 1695 © Minden * Egmont-op-Zee * Martinique, 1809 
Afghanistan, 1878-’80 © Chitral * Tirah * Paardeberg * South 
Africa, 1900-02 * Mons © Aisne, 1914 ¢ Ypres, 1914, 715, 
117, 718 © Loos ¢ Somme, 1916-’18 ¢ Arras, 1917-718 
Soissonnais-Ourcg * Hindenburg Line * Gallipoli, 1915-’16 * Gaza 


HONOURS OF 


Dewar’s “White Label” 


Grand Prize... Loutsiana than 60 medals honouring 
Purchase Exposition, St. Dewar’s White Label for 
Louis, 1904... one of more Excellence in Scotch W hisky. 





For the perfect salute to palate pleasure the order of the 
day is DEWAR’S W hite Label, medal Scotch of the world. 











* FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 
EDITION NO. 4. NOW 
READY—Includes new 
9 x 12 full color prints, 
without advertising, suit- 
able for framing. Sent 
upon receipt of 25c. 
Schenley Import ‘Corp., 
New York City, Dept. W. 


















ty 
The tunic of this veteran campaigner carries more than 60 at 
citations for distinguished service. Command the highball 
of the highlands... DEWAR’S White Label and soda. 
i 
CiGHT ae Oia 
COMMAND DEWAR DEWAR’S... 





_AND\ BE "AT EASE” 
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SCOr ang 


White Label 8 years old “ 


Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 


Dewar’s 


bite Label 


THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 





Both 86.8 Proof * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY Copr. 1941, Schenley Import Corporation, New York [aka 





Latest The Remington “FOURSOME” Shaver— 

. ly electric shaver with FOUR cutting heads. 

Remington Rand Newest addition to the Remington line, 

A h ° t used and recommended by 16,000 barbers. 
cnievemen 


THE WORLD’S FINEST ELECTRIC SHAVER. 7hi: 


newest contribution of Remington Rand to modern 





living owes much of its perfection to Remington 
Rand’s experience in precision manufacture. 
Back of it is the same organization that has 
made the name Remington synonymous with 


the development of the typewriter 


sick 


created new types of tabulating machines 


4 


eal 
a 


“| and devised more efficient recording 


systems. ie $ Today Remington Rand is 


doing its part in national defense by turning iis 
experience to the manufacture of precision 
products ff for the United States and British 


4 — ee 4 Governments. 


REMINGTON RAND 





ACCOUNTING PHOTOGRAPHIC SYSTRMS TABULATING TYPEWRITERS SUPPLIES ~ 


a) 
rele late) Dexigropt | Colgelsy aviela alex: Noiseless Carbon Paper 
, + 
Calculating Filn Gobinets Sorters Ni felalelelae! ai olevelans 


Gas ‘ Tb +4 Dirt ahl Disnlincet 





